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LAMPLOUGE’S 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


EFFERVSSCING & TASTELESS. FORMS A MOST INVICORATIAC, VITALISING, & REFRESHING BEVERAGE 

Gives instant relief in Haapacne, Sza or Bitious aoe InviGgstTion, ConsTi:aTion, Las 
situps, HeartTsurx, Feverisn Cotps, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the wore § 
form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FE = Prickty Heat, SMALL-Pos 7 
Maasves, Erurtive or Skin Compcaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood 





Dr Morcan: “It furnishes the blood with its lost pleasure in bearing my cordial cestimuny to tts efficacy a 
saline constituents.” the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronk 
Dr. Turiay: “I found it act as a specific, in my ex- | forms of Gastric Complaints, and oher forms of Febrile | 


perience and family, in the worst form of Scarlet Fever, Dyspepsia.” 
a being required.” Dr. J. W. Dowsinc: “I used it in the treatment of 
Dr. Srarxs (Government Medical Inspector of Emi- | forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to state | 

Port of London) writes: ‘‘ I have great | never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness, Notice my name and Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 21s. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, London, E.C, 


CAY’S IMPERIALE 


SEDATIE D’ORIENT. 
ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT. 


FOR PURIFYING THE AIR AND PREVENTING FAINTNESS AND LASSITUDE IN ALL CLIMATES. 


This celebratod Cooling Lotion gives instant reliefin all cases of VIOLENT HEADACHE, FEVERISH 
DELIRIUM, SUNSTROKE, FITS, FAINTNESS, and Prostration through Fever. 


FOR OUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY. 
PRICE 1s. 6d. AND 2s. 6d. PER BOTTLE. 
WHOLESALE OF 


GAY AND CO., SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
56 LUDGATE ARCADE, LONDON, EC. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE BY ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS. 

































PERFECTION! CHILBLAINS | CHAPPED HANDS! CRACKED LIPS! SIMPLICITY! 
URITY! | 
A PERFECT MARKING INK WITHOUT WALTON’S KALODERNA Sw ELECTRO-PLATING AND GILDING AT 
HEAT, NO TROUBLE. Has supersede everything yet aS HOME. 
introduced for Whitening. chi: | WALTON’S ARGENTINE 


WALTON’S Softening, Healing and 


“FLORA NICGRA” 


Claims to be the only successful 
preparation possessing the above | 
advantages for Writing, Etching, 
or Drawing on Liven, Calico. &c. | in inval 
It can be used with any clean F able - 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be | 
removed without destroying the \* 
fabric. 

*,* Invaluable to Hotels and | 
Laundries. Price 1s., 2s. sd., to 212, 


y plains | Wil Re-silver all kinds of Plated 
Ha nile. | Goods on Copper, Brass, Nickel 
Cracked Lips. Silver, &c., such as Reflectors, 
Roughness. Pim. Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
les. Re ness, Blot kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. 
ag em » DIOL Post free for 21 stamps. Also 


ches, Kezema, Erysipe- 
las, Scurvy and other WALTON'S AURINE, 
unsightiy disfigurements 4 golution of Gold for Re-gildin 
(natural or accidental), on Cheap Jewellery, Silver. oc cael 
: » heck, arms and to solid Gold. When Ladies wish to 
hands. Its cooling and refresh- change Silver Trinkets into Gold, 
ing qualities will be found a great this will be found most convenient. 
luxury after the promenade or drive. price 2s.6d., and 5s.6d. Post free 
Post Free for 18 stamps. i | Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d,, &c. Postfree for for 33 Stamps. Sold by Silversmiths, 

Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 33 stamps. Suld by all Chemists & Perfumers. Chemists and Ironmongers. 

Hill Street, Richmond. 


Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverst»ck Hill, London, aad 3, Upper 


Beantifying the Com- 
plexion, ani Protect- 
ing the Skin from 
the ill-effects of 
suwiden changes 
of the wea- 
ther. It is 











Photographs ! Photographs !! 


IMPORTED DIRECT rrom tue CONTINENT 


Classical and Mythological Undraped Figures, 


Statuary, Sacred and Secular Photographs, 

Portraits of Celebrities, Pretty Women, 

English and French Actresses, 

Special Prepared Photographs for the 
Chrystoleum Process. 
Selections sent for approval without deposit. 
Price Lists AnD Samp.es, Post FREE, 

FOUR wenaanien 


A ee eres. ae 


Continental Novelty Company, 
106, "STRAND. 


Shirley's Neuralgic Crystal—ror Neuralgia 
in the Head and Limbs. Most 
invaluable for nervous headaches 


CURES caused by over-work and study. 
To be simply rubbed over the 
affected part, or amongst the 

AT ONCE _ roots of thehair. None genuine 


unless bearing the signature of 
“J. G. Suirtey,” in red ink 

BY OUTWARD across the label. J. G. SHiriey. 
Phar. Chemist, 2, Westbourne 
Grove, W. Price 1s. 13d. & 2s.; by 

APPLICATION post, 13d. extra. Of all Chemists. 
Agents for France, ROBERTS AND 
Co., 5, Rue de la Paix, Paris. 
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JULY, 1884, 








CHILDREN’S PORTRAITS, 


_—— BRYANT 








CHEAPSIDE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 


1 & 2, POULTRY, E.C., M A \ N\ 
Corner of Cheapside and Bucklersbury, 
E. J. STONEHAM, Proprietor, MATCHES 


79, CHEAPSIDE, 




















JAMES WILLING’S 
HLECTRIC SIGNS 


BUSINESS PROMINENT ADVERTISEMENTS, 


866, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 





HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 


United Hingdom and Continent. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


HUDSON'S FIRE-PROOF DEPOSITORIES, 


VICTORIA STATION, PIMLICO, BRIGHTON & PARIS. 


A 
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| MORSON’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE, 


Highly recommended by the 
Mepicat Prorgssion. 
















In Bottles, from 3s. 
Lozenges, from 2s. 6d. ; 

Globules, from 2s.; and as Powder 
in 1-ounce Bottles, 4s. each. 


Sold by all Chemists and the Manufacturers, 


MORSON & SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


INSERTED IN ALL 


LONDON, PROVINCIAL & FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS, 


RAILWAY TIME TABLES, THEATRE PROGRAMMES, 
MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS, &c., &e. 





Exceptional Terms for a Series. 


SOLE CONTRACTOR FOR THE SPECIAL CORNER POSITIONS ON PAGES 
2, 3 AND 6 OF “THE GLOBE.” 


WILLING’S, 125, Strand, London, W.C. 





Special and Exceptional Positions and Prices given for 
“SOCIETY,” “ENGLAND,” “THE PEOPLE,” &c., &c. 


By Special Appointment Sole Agent for ALL Advertise- 
ments appearing in the “POLICE GAZETTE.” 





THE GREATEST WONDER 
OF MODERN TIMES, 

These famous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 

on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 

SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 

Young or 0.4 end a fine Medicine for Children if reduced to a powder, To tho Emigrant, 

Yravuller, Soldier, and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON'S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON. 








1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, 
Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It affords greater 
advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 book- 
= in England and Wales, and to any of these Depdts a Subscriber may be transferred free of 
charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their books at the Depdt where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the clerk in charge of the Depdt at 
which they ebtain their Books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a Sub- 
scription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of Magazines and 
Reviews only. 

8.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once 
a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a Subscriber may 
desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4,.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a country Depét will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London Regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Smiru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 
Clerk in Charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For One Volume at a time ... ove eve £0 12 0 cl 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


For Two Volumes 9 eee ose ose £017 6 .. £111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four ” -_ <a iin ene 33 we 33 0 
For E1cut ” ~*~ a wae exe [i DB ws 8 3 0 
For FIFTEEN ,, - wn <n aes oS uw 5 56 0 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 

6 Months. 12 Months, 

For OnE Volumeatatime ... eee ese £012 0... £1 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes i) Saha ina is oa € « 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For THREE ,, -— ane ion 2 a 220 
For Four ” ” ee eve ove 18 0 ap 210 0 
For Six ” 9 (ot one oi 2 8 sc 8 3 0 
For TWELVE ,, 9 fe ove one $00 .. 56 5 0 
III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 

6 Months. 12 Months, 
For Twenty-Four Volumesatatime ... #55 0. £9 9 0 
For Tuirty-Six * —-* es Tet uw BBS 
For Forty-E1cHT se, ~:~ mn 1010 0 .. 1816 0 
For Sixty 9 9 eee on 1300... 23 9 0 
For SrvENTYy-Two _,, — ove Bwme. Bs s 
For E1iguty-Four _,, 8s. BM D 


. eve 
For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
Terms FoR SpEC:AL TRAVELLING Sunscriprions, Lists of Books in Circulation, or ary other infor 
mation can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS AND NEW BOOKS, OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, IS P. CLISHED 
MONTHLY, AND CAN BE HAD UPON APPLICATION AT THE BOOKSTALLS. 
ALSO A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN ELEGANT BINDINGS FOR GENTLEMEN’S LIBRARIES. 


School Prizes and Christmas Presents. 
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“‘ Artistic Treasures long endure.” 


PICTURES 


For FURNISHING, 
For PRESENTS, 
For TRADING. 


GEORGE REES 


Has always a large Selection of First Class 


ENGRAVINGS 
BY THE BEST MASTERS, 


CHROMOS 
BY POPULAR ARTISTS, 


OLEOGRAPHS 
AFTER THE OLD AND MODERN PAINTERS, 


At Prices which place “ART” within the reach of all Classes. 


GEORGE REES 


Has always SPECIAL PARCELS of Pictures bought at GREAT REDUCTION 
which he offers exceptionally cheap. 


ENGRAVINGS IN PARCELS, from 4 to 10, for 21s. 
CHROMOS IN SETS, from 4 to 12, for 21s. 
OLEOGRAPHS IN SERIES of 6 to 8, for 21s, 

















ALL NEW, executed in the best manner, suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, 
Sitting Room, Parlour, Study, Bed Room, Nursery, &c. 


All persons remitting any amounts, say £5 or £10, will receive full value, and an extra 
cash discount will be added. In orders, please state what kind of subject is preferred, 


GEORGE REES, 
41, 42 & 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 





Five Shilling Novels, each in cloth gilt. 


A NOBLE WIFE, By JOHN SAUNDERS. [Newt week. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. CROKER, Author of “ Proper Pride.” 
HIGHER LAW. By EDWARD MAITLAND. 

BY AND BY: a Romance of the Future. By EDWARD MAITLAND. 

THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE, By EDWARD MAITLAND, 


Two Shilling Novels, each in picture boards. 


NELL—ON AND OFF THE STAGE. By B. H. BUXTON. 


FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. BUXTON. [Just Ready. 
A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By THEO GIFT. 

VISITED ON THE CHILDREN, By THEO GIFT. (Just Ready. 
THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By RICHARD DOWLING. 

THE WEIRD SISTERS. By RICHARD DOWLING. [Just Ready. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ON THE EMBANKMEN 


By RICHARD DOWLING. 





THE TWO PRIMA DONAS. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





TINSLEY BROTEERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND 
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A Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literature. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. } 


JULY, 1884. 











Contents. 


As Avon Frows. By Henry Scott Vince. 

A Diamonp Rina. By D. Christie Murray. 

A Scanpatovs Curonicie. By F. St. John Brenon. 
To Mary. By John T. Collier. 

Horristz Lonpon. By W. A. Gibbs. 

Norrs on an Oxp Porm. By F. G. W. 





From Union to Graner. By a New Author. 
A Rep Rosr. By W. Boosey. 

Tue Itmueron Huis. By F. Scarlett Potter. 
Amateur Puorograruy. By Sigma Smith. 
Incoenita. By Morgan Evans. 

Symparay with Nature. By E. K. Robinson. 


A Narvrat History or toe Emorrons, By J. B., junr. 


PPPPPPPPPPP PPP PPO 








The first Six Volumes of Time, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, are now 
ready ; also Vol. 7, containing the Monihly Parts from April, 1882, to December, 1882, 
price 10s. 6d. ; and Vol. 8, January to June, 1883, price 7s.6d. Cases for binding 

can be obtained. 














LONDON : 


PRINTED FOR THE PROPRIETOR BY KRULY & CO., 51, GREAT QUEEN S8T., LINOOGUN’S INN FIELDS, W.C 






|All rights reserved.} 
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New Three Volume Novels at Every Library. 





SALLY. 
By JOHN HILL, Author of “The Waters of Marah,” &e. 


THROUGH DUSTY CORNERS. 
By the Author of “ Chums:” A Tale of the Queen’s Navy. 


UNMASKED. 
By ANNABEL GRAY, Author of “’Twixt Shade and Shine,” &e. 


THE HOUSE OF WHITE SHADOWS. 
By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Joshua Marvel,” &c. 


THE WILD WARRINGTONS. A Family History. 
By ARNOLD GRAY. 


THE MARCH OF LOYALTY. 

By LETITIA McCLINTOCK, Author of “ A Boycotted Household,” &e. 
THE LAST CALL. 

By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of “The Mystery of Killard,” &c. 


DARK ROSALEEN: A Tale of Munster. 
By E. O'SHEA DILLON. 


PURE GOLD. 
By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of “ Poor Wisdom’s Chance,” &c. 


TWO BAD BLUE EYES. Second Edition. 
By RITA, Author of “ Faustine,” “Dame Durden,” &c. 


RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. 
By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “The Old Factory,” &e. 


MY BROTHER SOL. 
By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, Author of “ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,” &e. 


ROBERT REID, COTTON-SPINNER. 
By ALICE O'HANLON, Author of “A Costly Heritage,” &c. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


ws 


TALKS AT HAWHAWDEN. 
Being a Record of the Opinions and Convictions of W. E. Giupston. 
By JAMES BUZWELL. Price 1s. 


FAMOUS CITY MEN. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of “ Days and Nights in London.” Demy 8vo., 
Cloth, 19s. 6d. Second Edition. 

















THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM IV. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols, 30s. 








AMONG THE CLODS. 


Phases of Farm Life. By a Town Mouse. Crown 8vo., Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 





UNDER FOURTEEN FLAGS. 


Being the Life and Adventures of Brigadier-General Mac Iver, Soldier of Fortune. 
By Captain W. D. LESTRANGE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 21s. 





ON THE EMBANKMENT. 
Stories of the Thames Embankment. By RICHARD DOWLING. Price Is. 





KINGS AND QUEENS OF AN HOUR (Records of Love, 
Romance, Oddity, and Adventure). 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. Author of “The Royal Dukes and Princesses of the 
Family of George ITI.,” &c. 2 vols, Demy 8vo., 30s. 








WITH A SHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


By CHARLES DU VAL. Second Edition. With Portrait of the Author, and 
numerous other Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. Price 21s. 





ON BLUE WATER (Some Narratives of Sport and Adven- 
ture in the Modern Merchant Service). 
By J. F, KEANE, Author of “ Six Months in Meecah,” &. Demy 8vo., 19s. 64, 





LEGION; or, The Modern Demoniac. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &¢. Crown 8vo., 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CRUELTY. 
An Enquiry into the Vivisection Question. By “Philanthropos.” Demy  8vo. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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SEVEN-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


Pah idl ide ids id ade ade adh cade adi i 


AMONG THE CLODS: PHASES OF FARM LIFE. 
By A TOWN MOUSE. 


IMELDA. A Romance of Kilkee. 


LADY FLORA MONTAGU. 
By E. C. BULPITT. 


GERALDINE’S REVENGE. 
By M. A. BULPITT. 


FREE LANCE: TILTINGS IN MANY LISTS. 
By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE and ALBERT KING. 


SWEET SLEEP. 
By CHARLES J, DUNPHIE, Author of “ Wildfire.” Crown 8vo. 


WILDFIRE. A Collection of Erratic Essays. 
By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, 


IN KENT WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 
: By THOMAS FROST. 


MEN WE MEET IN THE FIELD. 
By A. G. BAGOT, 


TYPICAL WORKING MEN AND WOMEN. 
By A WORKING MAN. 


TRAMPS IN THE TYROL. 
By H. BADEN PRITCHARD. Frontispiece and Vignette by Jonn Proctor. 


TINY TRAVELS. 
By J. ASHBY STERRY. 


SOME HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 
By A JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. 


POPPIES IN THE CORN; OR GLAD HOURS IN THE 


GRAVE YEARS. 
By the Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” ete. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY. 
By FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. Post 8yo, 


THE SOUL AND MONEY. 
By JEREMIAS GOTTHELF. Translated by GUARTERICK VERE. 


ON THE GRAMPIANS. 
By H. FIELD WHITEHURST, Author of “ Tallyho,” “ Harkaway,” ete. 








_ TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour 
FOR THE NURSERY. 


In ordinary cases the only suitable food for young infants is milk. 


So soon, however, as some solid addition to the liquid food becomes desirable, 
there is nothing better for the purpose than BROWN & POLSON’S CORN 
FLOUR. Its principal function is to supply heat. It also contributes to the 
formation of fat, so essential to life at all stages, but especially to the earlier. 


Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety 
of delicate and palatable dishes which may be produced from BROWN & 
POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment for ordinary domestic 
purposes, and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may 
be prepared. 


Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it 
may be ready for the table within fifteen minutes ; or, poured into a mould and 
cooled, it becomes in the course of an hour a Blanc-mange, which served with 
fresh or preserved fruit, will be acceptable at any meal. 


Add sultanas, raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in about the same 
time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. To which may be added :— 
Take care to boil with milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes, 


Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour 


FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


The properties of BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR are identical 


with those of arrowroot, and it is in every respect equal to the costliest qualities 
of that article. 


The uses of arrowroot in the sick room are not only matter of tradition, but of 
every-day experience, and there can be but few persons who are not acquainted 
with its uses as an important ally to medical treatment. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR claims to serve the same purposes, 


with at least equal acceptance and at considerably less cost, and therefore offers 
the facility of freer use to a larger public. 


It has received from medical and scientific authorities the highest testimonials 
to its purity and serviceableness; it is largely used in Hydropathic and other 
Institutions throughout the Kingdom, and its export to all foreign parts has long 
given it a world-wide reputation. 





NOTE.—Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist on being supplied with 
BROWN & POLSON’S. It is distinguished for uniformly superior character. 
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Tinsleys’ Magazine. 


JULY, 1884, 


—_>—_——. 
CONTENTS. 

I,—* CORISETTE : The Unwilling Decoy.” By Helena Gullifer . : , ° 769 
IIl.—THREE DAYS AMONGST THE DUTCHMEN. ° ° ‘ ; ‘ . 795 
IlIl.—Poprizs. ByLO.L. . ° ° . . Here . . 802 
IV.—DEADLY NIGHTSHADE, By William Westall ° ° . ° : . 803 
V.—SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS IN LONDON. By Percy Fitzgerald . ° 821 
VI.—THE PerRI. By Edward A. Morton . . .. s . . . 835 
VIIL—PLANT HUNTING IN THE CENTRAL PYRENEES, By N. Colgan , . 842 
VIII.—My Youtu’s DREAM. By Richard Downey . ° ge gig’ 852 
IX.—SALLY. By John Hill . . ° : ° ° ° . . : 860 


X.—Cupip’s Lottery. By E. C, Westie . . ° ° . . . e 874 


XI.—LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. By John 
Augustus O'Shea. oe aed : . Se SG e 886 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS. cenit patent eae -paid, to the Editor of TINSLE YS’ MAGAZINE, 8, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. Every a Lage bear the Name and Address of the Writer (not "necessarily 





for publication), and be acc od by postage-st for its return in case of non-acceptance, The 


Editor or the Publishers cannot be repaniile for any MSS. accidentally lost, 





LONDON : 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


[AU rights reserved. ] 





The Opening Chapters of 


“BLACK-EYED SUSAN” 


ARE HELD OVER UNTIL THE 


AUGUST NUMBER 


OF 


“TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 
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MR. EDWARDES FROUDE FRITCHE, 


. Surgeon-Denfist, | 
80, BERNERS $T., OXFORD ST., W.; And at 2, STATION TERRACE, KEW BRIDGE. 


EXTRACTION OF ACHING TEETH UNNECESSARY! 








Sp nab 6 per cont. of cqquevetel enses of toothache trusted by Mr. Ld, » jes the last 20 a has he 
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* CORISETTE : THE UNWILLING DECOY.” 
By HELENA GULLIFER. 


AUTHOR OF “TRUST HER NOT;” “A FOOL FOR HIS PAINS.” 





CHAPTER I. 


“ AND you are rich, Monsieur?” looking up into the sallow 
vivacious face of her betrothed, with dreamy eyes; “rich as I 
should be if all those buttercups in the paddock had turned to 
old ?” 

Onésime de Tourville laughed. “ I cannot estimate such a hypo- 
thetical fortune as that, but I fancy it would more than rival Monte 
Christo’s. Mine is just enough to keep me in comfort, with a 
margin left for accidents, such as an occasional visit to Monte Carlo, 
asmall venture on the turf, or a ticket in the matrimonial lottery,” 
touching her white hand playfully as it lay on her lap. 

Corisande blushed. “I only asked because I heard them say- 
ing the other day that you had been robbed of half your fortune, 
which had been wrongfully left to a younger cousin ; and I thought 
how good you were to bear it so patiently.” . 

De Tourville twisted the waxed ends of his moustaches with a 
quizzical smile: “Do you call it patience to curse a fellow till 
you are out of breath, and to be restrained from calling him out, 
only because he happens to be a better shot? ” 

“No;” a delicate colour tinted the rounded cheek, “but they 
say you set him a noble example which he is too wicked to follow.” 

“ T don’t know about the nobility,” with a queer grimace, “ but 
he never follows, because he is always on in front. I am not what 
the English call ‘ slow,’ but he lives two days to my one, so at that 
rate I shall last twice as long as he, and if he dies unmarried, the 
property will come back to its rightful owner.” 

VOL. XXXIV. ddd 
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“But he is sure to marry,” making a bouquet of some wild 
flowers for the front of her dress. “Is he not young, good-looking, 
and rich ?” 

“ ("est vrai, but matrimony is a luxury in which I don’t mean 
him to indulge.” 

“ You cannot prevent it,” a smile lighting up her tranquil beauty. 

“T can—by making him fall in love with a woman whom he 
cannot marry.” 

“ But that would be too triste.” 

“On the contrary, I think the arrangement would be perfect. 
You might help me, if you would.” 

Her large eyes opened in surprise. ‘ How, Monsieur ?” 

* Let him fall in love with you, and find out when too late that 
you are not free.” 

She rose from her seat, drawing up her white throat like a 
ruffled goddess. “ You are joking, Iam sure. A man of honour 
could not make such a proposal seriously.” 

“ Parole Chonnewr, I think he could,” rising and looking her 
straight in the face, with his beady black eyes. “ Figure to your- 
self, that a quarter of a million hangs in the balance, and then 
talk to me of scruples if you can, Mademoiselle. You are lovely 
as that rose-tree over there, but it is not beneath you to be useful 
as well. You secure my future fortune, and I will do my best to 
secure your present happiness. I lay myself at your feet, to do 
with as you like, and only ask this tiny favour in return. What 
is it?—a mere bagatelle,” elevating his eyebrows and his shoulders 
at the same time. “I am providing you witha pleasant occupa- 
tion, such as most women are too prone to engage in, without 
being asked.” 

She turned away with a disdainful curl of her lip. 

* Other women may, if they like.” 

“And why not you?” coming close to her side, although he 
knew she wanted to leave him behind. “Is there no pleasure in 
proving the power of your charms, in feeling that you can turn 
and twist a man according to your fancy, in finding that he hangs 
upon your words and your smiles, as a priest will cling to his 
hopes of salvation, in making yourself as necessary to him as the 
sunshine is to flowers, in drawing him further and further over 
the precipice till your love seems the only hope left him in the 
general shipwreck of his life? Is there no pleasure in love such 
as this ?” 

“ Yes, and danger too,” she answered, with quivering lips. 

“Which makes it all the more tempting. Is it not the risk 
which lends excitement to the turf, the gaming table, the simple 
game of baccarat? Without it, there are few of us who would 
care to stake a napoleon.” 
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He stopped to pick a piece of syringa, and twisted it idly 
between his fingers. 

* Yes, but—I cannot explain myself,” she broke off suddenly, 
as a crimson tide rushed over the creamy whiteness of her throat, 
up into the sensitive face, to the soft brown curls on her low 
forehead. 

“No; fresh from a convent, Mademoiselle, you know no more 
than that daisy of the ways of the world, and therefore you might 
trust to one who has experience, if nothing else. The wives of 
the present day regard matrimony as the door to a wider, freer 
existence. Instead of putting on new fetters, as used to be the 
good old fashion of other times, they cast off all those with which 
the care of their good parents sought to restrain them, and con- 
sider themselves at liberty to follow nothing but the fleeting 
fancies of a capricious will. As soon as a man has provided his 
wife with a house in a fashionable faubourg, a suitable carriage, 
with high-stepping horses, and sufficient money to enable her to 
deck out her beauty in all the extravagances of the Rue de la 
Paix—his part is played out, and ‘ with a wave of his hand,’ he 
is set aside. The bonhomme can go where he likes, and do what. 
he likes, so long as he never presumes to interfere with Madame.” 

“ And this is marriage?” looking at him with lovely troubled 
eyes. 

* Mariage & la mode ; but it would suit neither you nor me. I 
only drew the picture, to show that the world had changed, 
whilst you were shut up like a guiltless prisoner in the four 
walls of your convent. If you wish to succeed in Paris, you must 
cast. aside some of your girlish scruples, as a bride gives up her 
girlish dresses, when she receives her corbeille. I would not have 
you discard them altogether,” he said, with a smile, “but too 
many scruples are as inconvenient as too much luggage when you 
travel.” 

“TI have been taught so differently,” looking towards the 
window of the salon, where her mother sat with her work in her 
hand, content to perform her chaperoning duties from a distance, 
“and I shall never understand.” 

“ Excuse me, it is a lesson which is learnt more quickly than 
any other; and when learnt rarely forgotten. I will never tease 
you again about my good-for-nothing cousin; but for the future, 
Mademoiselle,” drawing himself up stiffly, “I hope you will treat 
any suggestion I may chance to make with greater confidence. 
I see that I have but ten minutes to catch my train, so I must 
have the honour of bidding you adieu. Present my most re- 
spectful homages to Madame, and say that I am desolated to leave 
so abruptly. Lncore adieu et au revoir.” Bowing low over her 
small white hand, he touched it gently with his black moustaches, 
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and walked briskly down a side path, over which there were wire 
arches, twined round with the thorny stems of roses, and the 
shining leaves of the magnolia. 

Corisande de Mélincourt stood looking after him, with a strange 
expression in her no longer dreamy eyes, and on the sweet curves 
of her lips. Would there ever be the slightest link of “sympathy 
to bind her heart with all its dreams and unacknowledged hopes, 
its tender fancies and its budding fears, to this cold egotistic man 
of the world, whom her parents had selected as a suitable parti 
for their only daughter? Thrown back upon herself, for her 
mother discouraged all talk upon the mysteries of love, on the 
plea that it was a topic to be broached after marriage, the 
girl scarcely knew what to make of the complicated feelings in her 
heart. Was she silly to feel this strange fear of the future, when 
she was to be “established,” like other young ladies of her own 
age and position, and take her place in the world of which M. de 
Tourville rightly said she knew so little ? 

“ Corisande, come in, mon enfant, before the dew falls.” 

It was her mother’s voice which came across the lawn to rouse 
her from her dreams, and she started, as if frightened at the 
sudden sound. 

“You are strangely nervous, ma mignonne,” and Madame de 
Mélincourt regarded the sweet pale face with maternal anxiety, 
as her daughter took a low chair and placed it close by her side. 
“You started like a criminal at the touch of a gendarme, when I 
called you just now. I wish I could break you of this silly habit 
of thinking. It will get you into trouble one of these days, and 
trouble comes on swift wings when there is a woman in 
question. Get a needle and thread, and mend this piece of lace 
for me. Occupation is the only cure for foolish fancies.” 

“How do you know that they were foolish, petite mere?” and 
Corisande took her mother’s active hand in hers. 

“Foolish, I know they were, as if I had been in your silly 
heart, and could tell what they were. A girl has no right to 
think till she is married, and even then her husband may think 
for her. Listen to me, Corisette,” taking off her spectacles, and 
laying down her work, “a modest girl will not talk of love—will 
scarcely know whether a man is handsome or plain, until the con- 
tract is signed, and the wedding ring on her finger. The romance 
of marriage begins when the cherub face of your first child seems 
to look at you with your husband’s eyes. You must wait till then, 
and be content with the many blessings which le bon Diew has 
given you.” 

There were tears in the mother’s eyes, which seemed to belie 


her practical advice, as she stooped and kissed her daughter's 
forehead. 
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Corisande meekly tock up her allotted task and said no more, 
but a girl’s fancies grow all the faster for every effort to check 
them, and every stitch she put into the worn-out lace seemed like 
another protest against her uncongenial fiancé. 


CuHaAprer II. 


SPRING passed away, and summer followed in its train, with the 
gorgeous fulness of beauty, and a perpetual wealth of sunshine. 
‘The heat was intense at Lyons, where the de Mélincourt had lived 
for many centuries in a picturesque chateau, not far from the busy 
manufacturing town, and Corisande drooped like a thirsty lily, 
whom the heavens have forgotten to water. 

M. de Tourville noticed her failing strength with some alarm. 
“TI beseech of you, Madame,” he said imploringly, “to confide 
your adorable daughter to the care of my aunt, Madame de 
Montereau. The chateau is situated on the banks of the Garonne, 
in the midst of the wine-country, and the air is as invigorating as 
a glass of Tokay. She will come back with such roses in her 
cheeks as she ought to wear at our wedding.” 

Madame de Mélincourt consulted with her husband, and the 
proposition found favour in the eyes of both. A letter was 
received from M. de Tourville’s aunt, expressing the pleasure she 
would feel at having an opportunity of forming an acquaintance 
with her nephew’s charming fiancée, etc. 

The invitation was accepted, and Corisande, one lovely morning 
in the beginning of August, woke in the best bedroom of the 
Chateau Montereau, and, running to the window, looked out upon 
the landscape in breathless admiration. Far and wide, in every 
direction, stretched the vines like a purple sea, sloping down 
towards the turbid river, rising upwards to the solemn hills, 
clothing the earth in a garment of beauty, charming the eye with 
the varied tints in sunshine and shade, and filling the imagination 
with curious fancies, as to the good and evil to be worked in the 
future, by the charming, reviving, exhilarating and intoxicating 
juice of the grape! 

The vintage had begun, and the peasants who had slept in 
primitive fashion in the courtyard of the chateau the night before 
were out amongst the vines, already hard at work; the women 
with bright-coloured handkerchiefs tied over their heads, the men 
with slouched hats, something like a Spanish sombrero. 

The sight of eager activity already at work, whilst she was 
sleeping, made Corisande hurry her toilette with a sense of 
neglected duty. Having arranged her beautiful bright hair 
round her dainty head in a simple coil, and dressed in a soft 
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white dress, without any fashionable frills and furbelows, she 
looked like a Grecian statue, as she stood in the doorway of the 
breakfast-room, arrested on the threshold by the sight of a stranger. 

He was a young man, about five-and-twenty, with a fair com- 
plexion, a bright frank face, with well-cut features, and broad 
shoulders. The undress uniform of the Chasseurs d’Afrique set 
off his tall figure to great advantage, and he looked like a startling 
vision in his pale blue jacket, full red trousers, and high boots, in 
the darkened room, as he rose from his seat, and bent his head with 
easy grace in a profound bow. 

“My grandson, Réné de Faverel, my charming young friend, 
Mademoiselle de Mélincourt,” said Madame de Montereau formally, 
before giving a cordial kiss to her guest on either cheek. 

“The name of Mademoiselle seems strangely familiar to me,” 
and the young soldier’s eyes rested with respectful admiration on 
the fair face opposite to him. 

“J daresay it does,” said the old lady drily; “ but instead of 
making researches ina memory that is of no use to you or to any- 
one else, perhaps you will provide Mademoiselle Corisande with 
everything she wants for her déjedimer. If you have left a single 
fragment of that omelette, I should recommend her to try it.” 

“ A fragment! I have hardly touched it! Will Mademoiselle 
allow me ?” placing some on an old blue china plate which would 
have ravished the heart of a bric-4-brac hunter, and getting up to 
hand it to her. 

** Monsieur is too kind.” 

“ We are earlier than usual,” explained Madame de Montereau, 
apologetically, “ but this boy makes a point of appearing at 
extraordinary hours, and brings an appetite with him that will 
not brook delay.” 

A faint smile hovered round the girl’s lips. ‘ Will Monsieur 
make a long stay ?” 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle,” leaning forward, and forgetting, in delight 

at her beauty, the morsel of ham that he had already adjusted on 
the tip of his fork, “ that is to say, if you do not get tired of me. 
This is the only home I have in the world, and I always spend my 
leave here when I can.” 
_ ©Don’t you believe him, mon enfant. He is only too glad to 
run off to Paris, and get into mischief whenever it is possible. I 
am sorry to leave you in the care of such a dangerous guardian, 
but my instructions are to let you have as much fresh air as you 
can get, and my legs are too stiff to wander through the vines, as 
I did when I was young.” 

De Faverel’s eyes sparkled as he noted the shy blush on 
Corisande’s cheeks. He made her another low bow, professing his 
delight at the honour, and then strolled into the garden, cigarette 
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in hand. In imagination, he was already plunged into a flirtation, 
and the eyes which drooped so shyly beneath their long lashes 
were looking into his, in the way that he loved best. 

Wild and reckless as an untrained colt, he never hesitated to 
do the thing he liked, because there was danger in the doing; he 
trusted when confidence was most misplaced, he gave with bound- 
less generosity, and forgave when sorely injured; he could hate 
like a Highlander in a deadly feud, and he could love like a woman 
when the heart has gone astray. 

Of faults and follies he had a larger share than falls to the lot 
of ordinary mortals, and yet he had few enemies, and a host of 
friends. He was the most popular man in his regiment—noted 
for his courage, where all were brave. To the old lady at the 
chateau, he was the light of her eyes. Nothing went well in his 
absence ; everything went right in his cheery presence. She was 
thinking of him now instead of seeing to her household duties, 
for her heart was full of anxiety on his behalf, as she drew a letter 
from her pocket, and read it for the twentieth time. It was from 
Onésime de Tourville. 

*T wish her to be as free as a bird. Put no restraint upon her 
as to her walks or her companions. She has been so cramped by 
long continued sojourn at a convent, that she is afraid to use her 
faculties in an independent fashion, and her heart beats with the 
regularity of a timepiece. I am anxious for this to be changed 
before our marriage, for however lovely she may be outwardly, I 
shrink from the idea of uniting myself to a walking machine. If 
Réné or any other young fellow chance to be staying with you, I 
shall be rather glad, for she has been cut off from all intercourse 
with the male sex. As to her, you need have no fear. She has 
not got a heart, at least to any purpose, or if she has it is under 
lock and key. I do not wish my name to be mentioned in connec- 
tion with hers, and not a word is to be breathed of our engagement. 
Madame de Mélincourt is especially anxious that there should be 
no gossip on the subject, whilst her daughter is so young——’ 

“Humph!” muttered Madame de Montereau, “if Onésime 
had been entrapped into a proposal of marriage, and wished to 
find an excuse for beating a retreat, I could understand it ; there is 
something behind the scenes, which my old eyes are too dim to 
find out ; but at the first sign of danger to Réné, I speak out, and 
if de Tourville doesn’t like it, he may keep away from Montereau.” 

Having finished her soliloquy, she caught up a ponderous bunch 
of keys, and retired into the privacy of the housekeeper’s room. 

A few minutes later, there was a light step on the broad oak 
staircase, and Corisande came into the room, and peeped out of 
the window. She had a large straw hat on her head, a parasol in 
her hand, and a book under her arm. 
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“ Ah! he is there still,” looking with a smile at the long legs 
protruding from under the shade of a weeping willow. “If I go 
out at the other door, he will never find me.” 

Quickly, but very quietly, as if her footfall could be heard out 
on the lawn, she left the room, crossed the hall, and, passing down 
a flagged passage on the other side, unlocked a door at the end of 
it, and stepped out into the balmy air. 

“ Ah, how delicious!” raising her flower-like face to inhale the 
breath of the other flowers, which were not more fair than herself. 
It was so different to the stiff garden at home with its formal 
parterres and straight gravel paths. Here nature was allowed to 
do as she liked, and nothing could have seemed more sweet and 
gracious, than her will. Roses were twined from tree to tree, as if 
they cast their arms voluntarily round the stronger stems ; vines 
clambered up the old grey walls, and tossed their purple clusters 
into the white face of the magnolia. Blossoming shrubs lent a 
variety to the wealth of foliage. Myrtles and lemon trees scented 
the air, and a wood of feathery larches offered a welcome shelter 
from the scorching sun. 

Attracted by the babbling sound of a small brook, which made 
a delicious rustle over the pebbles, on its way to the river, Corisande 
wandered through the wood, to a shady corner, where she. could 
obtain a view of the surrounding country, whilst sitting under the 
branches of a wide-spreading elm, with the soft murmur of the 
stream in her ears. Throwing herself down on the thymey grass, 
she lent her dimpled chin on her hand, and looked with dreamy 
eyes at the scene before her. She had fled from the house, for 
she knew that Madame de Mélincourt would be inexpressibly 
shocked at the idea of her roaming about the country with a he 
creature by her side. She had been kept from the society of men 
all her life, as if they were wild beasts; and the utmost liberty 
that had been allowed her since her engagement was to walk up 
and down the terrace, walk at home with M. de Tourville, whilst 
her mother kept her eye upon the pair from the window of the 
salon. 

It was therefore with a thrill of something like real fear that 
she heard a quick, decided step coming through the underwood, 
and, looking up like a startled hare, met the bright, bold eyes of 
Réné de Faverel. He took the cigarette from between his lips, 
and made a laughing bow. 

* Mademoiselle, may I ask what I have done to be treated in this 
unjustifiable manner ?” 

“T don’t understand, Monsieur,” her colour coming and going 
like the first flitting rays of a sunset in a way that delighted 
him. 

“And yet Mademoiselle was certainly inthe room, when I had 
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the supreme honour of having her person committed to my 
charge.” 

“Ah! but that was impossible,” looking as if she would like to 
escape. 

os Panios. The charge is mine; and do you know that the 
soldier who betrays his trust is shot? ” 

No answer as she looked away from him over the vines to the dis- 
tant hills beyond. He had a pleasant face, and a rich mellow voice. 
He looked as unlike a deceiver as possible, and yet it was surely 
her duty to send him away, in the name of all the proprieties. 
Whilst she was doubting he decided, and the next moment threw 
himself down on the grass at her feet, and fixed his imperturbable 
eyes on her blushing face. 

*‘ [—I will go into the house,” nervously. 

“ Madness! The heat of the sun on the lawn is insupportable.” 

*T think I will risk it,” with a small smile. 

“You prefer sun-stroke to my society!” sitting up, with wide 
open eyes. Such a snub from a woman his vanity had never 
received before. ‘ Mademoiselle, I can leave you, but I cannot 
let you go.” 

No answer, but she prodded at the root of a primrose with such 
vigour, thatthe point of her parasol broke off. 

He took it from her hand: “ Let me see if I can’t mend it for 
you. Unless my presence is perfectly insupportable, perhaps you 
will let me stay until I have done it.” 

“How can you say such a thing?” her cheek flushing. “ It 
was not that, you know.” 

“ Pardon. Idid not know, I could only reason by induction. 
You wanted to get rid of me—that was evident,” holding one end 
of a piece of string in his teeth, whilst he fastened the other round 
the broken point. 

“Only because as 

“Tell me,” he said, eagerly flashing the whole force of his 
magnetic glance upon her defenceless innocence. 

Irresistibly drawn towards him, she murmured something 
incoherently about “ Maman.” 

He laughed with intense amusement. 

“ Tenez, Mademoiselle, would it not be well to enjoy your free- 
dom whilst you can? We have the sanction of the grandmére, 
and surely unless you are of a more misanthropical nature than 
myself, you will find a charm in a téte-d-téle that solitude does not 
offer. Your parasol is finished, and now I am going to read to 
you. Not too grave a book I hope, or you will say I am dull,” 
taking it from i lap, and at the same time taking everything 
else for gratited. . 

“Ah! ‘Alfred de Musset!’ This is perfect. To read love- 
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verses under an azure sky, with the song of the birds in your ears, 
and a listener like yourself! Could the heart of man wish for any- 
thing more delightful ?” 

She had caught up the book by chance from a shelf in her bed- 
room, but Fate took up that little chance, and used it as one of the 
threads in the girl’s destiny. _ Her heart was like a ploughed field 
ready for any seed that the hand of Fate might scatter, utterly 
innocent, virginal soil, open to first impressions. Through the 
glory of the summer’s day, Corisande sat as in a dream, her cheek 
pillowed on her hand, listening to the musical voice of the young 
soldier, drinking in the subtle influence of his glowing glance, 
with the passionate words of the dead poet. Never was poison 
presented in a more charming form. 


Cuaprer III. 


THREE weeks of sunshine that never failed, and the vines were 
robbed of their purple clusters, and the red juice which was to 
work the joy or the misery of thousands was pressed into huge vats. 
Amongst the song and the laughter of the bare-footed peasants 
—three weeks of such freedom and happiness as Corisande de 


Mélincourt had never known before, when life seemed to be full 
of every joy that the lips of man had ever sung, and the earth a 
second Eden of delight. Dark and dismal asa thunder-cloud, the 
day of reckoning stood straight in her path, but she was blind to 
the future, whilst the voice of the charmer was sounding in her 
ear; and intoxicated by the hashish of first love, in all the purity 
and sweetness of her unconfessed dreams. She was powerless to 
resist its insidious influence. 

Réné de Faverel had been very good in looking after his grand- 
mother’s interests. As soon as the sun woke the sleeping land- 
scape into a sea of glory, he was up, and, after a bathe in the river, 
might be seen standing like a brilliant note of exclamation 
amongst the low trellises, watching the active fingers of the 
pickers, whilst he talked nonsense to the prettiest of the girls, 
and common sense to the grave overseer. The yield was enormous ; 
the numbers of hectares exceeding that of the best of former 
years, to a surprising extent. Madame de Montereau’s placid face 
beamed with smiies, and she willingly promised a glorious féte to 
those who had worked so well in her service. Young and old 
looked forward to it every year, as the one event from which every 
other lesser incident was made to date ; and the family at the 
chateau, now dwindled down to an old woman and her grandson, 
joined in it with hearty goodwill. A large awning was erected, on 
a level space to the right of the chateau, the staves which supported 
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it being wreathed with all sorts of creepers and flowers, and with- 
out any floor but the mossy grass, to the music of two squeaking 
violins and one cornet, dancing was to be kept up till late in the 
night. 

“ You are to wear no flowers but these, remember.” And Réné 
placed in Corisande’s hand a lovely bunch of white roses. “I 
picked them this morning with the dew on them, and kept them 
all day in the dark.” 

“ Will you not keep one of them for yourself?” and her dark 
eyes looked slyly into his, as she held out a delicate bud. 

** ] will keep it for ever,” he murmured, pressing it to his lips, 
and starting violently as he heard his grandmother's voice from 
the window above his head. 

Corisande moved away with the roses in her hand, and a soft 
smile on her lips. 

“ Réné, listen to me,” in a loud whisper, as the grey head pro- 
truded from the vine-clad window-frame. “ Did 1 not tell you 
that Corisande was forbidden ground ?” 

“Then it ought to be more strictly preserved,” he answered, 
with a light laugh. “The game is to him who has the courage 
to win it. Prudence is out of date. Vogue la galére!” 

Madame de Montereau looked after him with a sigh, “ I knew 
it would be so,” shaking her head tragically. “And Onésime is 
either a knave or 2 fool, I care not which. Hark! they are com- 
ing; I must be ready to receive them,” and like a Jack in the box 
she vanished from sight. 

The grape-gatherers came down the road in a hilarious proces- 
sion. In front of all came a huge banner with St. Bacchus on its 
crimson folds, holding out a brimming cup to an imaginary set 
of Bacchanalians. The banner was followed by two or three 
wagons laden with those who had grown old in the work of the 
vineyard; each cart was hung with grapes, and many of the 
younger men and girls carried poles, twined round with graceful 
wreaths of the vine, tied with coloured ribbons. They were all 
singing, at the tops of their voices, one of Beranger’s popular songs, 
as they filed slowly into the courtyard. The wagons deposited 
their loads, and Madame de Montereau with her nephew and 
guest supporting her on either side, and backed by the chief 
members of her household, stood under the shadow of the huge 
portico, to make her little speech of congratulation and welcome. 

Shouts of “ Vive Madame!” “ Vive M. Réné!” rose on every 
side, and many horny hands, stained brown with juice, were 
stretched out and, what is more, accepted and shaken with hearty 
affection. It was rather like a scene out of the feudal ages than 
a modern harvest-gathering in the days of Communism. 

“It does one’s heart good to see them,” exclaimed Réné de 
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Faverel, with a beaming face. “ Figurez vous Mademoiselle, I 
have known them one and all since I was that height,” putting 
his hand about a foot and’a half from the ground. 

“Then it is no wonder that they love you,” she said unthink- 
ingly, blushing crimson the next moment at having said it. 

* No wonder if they hated-me, some would affirm,” he answered 
with a smile. Then he went down the steps, and said a few 
kindly words to the old people, and showed them the way round 
through the stables to the front of the house. 

Long tables stretched down the gravel-path under the windows, 
but it was impossible to find room at them for all, so the younger 
members sat in rews on the grass, and much laughter went on 
amongst them. Corisande at first stood by Madame de Mon- 
tereau’s side at the centre window of the long salon, but on Réné’s 
begging her to descend from her dignity and help in distributing 
the cake and fruit, which came at the conclusion of the banquet, 
she went timidly down amongst them. 

* Ah, la belle!” murmured an old man, whom age had not robbed 
of the twinkle in his eye. “M. Réné has a fine taste of his own. 
He knows when a bunch is worth gathering.” 

Réné overheard the speech, and turned with laughing eyes to 
Corisande ; but to his surprise, she became as pale as death, and 
now found a pretext for returning into the house. 

As the sun set and cast long level shadows across the grass, 
the fiddles and cornet struck up a lively tune, and there was a 
general move to the dancing tent. Chinese lanterns were hung 
on the branches of the trees, on the trellis-work of roses, on the 
poles which supported the awning, but the darkness seemed in no 
hurry to appear, and for a long time their radiance was extin- 
guished hy the beautiful red light in the sky. 

“Come,” said de Faverel, who seemed in the highest spirits, 
“T have the most charming partner for you, Mademoiselle, M. 
Antoine Gaspurdeau ”—dragging forward a little man with bright 
dark eyes and a pointed beard, his loose white shirt garnished 
with enormous silver studs, and a red scarf tied round his waist 
in lieu of braces; “the hero of the vintage, and the best dancer 
in the department.” 

Corisande bowed, and took the arm which was offered with the 
courtesy natural to a Frenchman of any grade, and followed de 
Faverel, who was laughing and talking with a pretty girl named 
Théresine, whose black eyes were glowing with animation. Réné 
seemed in his element as perfectly at ease with the simple- 
hearted peasants as with the men and women of his own 
sphere: but Mademoiselle de Mélincourt was somewhat stiff at 
first, not through pride, but shyness. She had been accustomed 
to treat the lower orders, rather de hawt-en-bas, her home being 
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near the manufacturing town of Lyons, and the factory hands not 
being favourable candidates for friendly patronage. To-night she 
could not have found it in her heart to hurt a fly, or snub a bore ; 
but she moved amongst the animated groups with a gentle 
dignity, which kept everyone at a certain distance. 

The moon rose suddenly from behind a distant mountain, and 
cast a flood of silvery light upon the old grey chateau, the sluggish 
river, the heated dancers, and the garish lights of the lanterns. 

In an instant Réné found his way to Corisande’s side, as if 
drawn by the magnetic attraction of the moonbeams, and calling 
out: “ Attention, mesdames et méssieurs—from this time forth 
no change of partners!” 

“ D’accord!” shouted all those who had chosen the ones they 
liked best, and without going through the form of a request, de 
Faverel’s arm stole round Corisande’s small waist. For a few 
minutes they joined in the dance, but, overcome by the heat or 
her own emotion, the girl’s head sank involuntarily on her part- 
ner’s shoulder. He pressed her closer to him, and went on, 
whilst the violins squeaked their hardest, and the cornet-player 
nearly got a fit of apoplexy through his exertions—went on till 
the end of the tent was reached, and he could slip out unperceived 
into the friendly darkness of the wood. When he was quite sure 
that they were alone, he drew her gently to him. 

“ Ma Corisette,” he murmured, seeking her lips with his own 
in the dim light. A long loving kiss when two souls rushed to- 
gether in sweet communion, never to be parted, not even by 
death ; and then she started away like a frightened bird. 

“T am not free,” she gasped, her face as white as death; “I 
thought Madame had told you.” 

“Do you love him ?” quickly. 

« N—no; I never did,” in a broken whisper. 

“A la bonne heure,” with a short, quick breath of relief. ‘ Let 
him come and look after you then, if he likes. We must enjoy 
ourselves whilst we can!” 

The words of Onésime de Tourville were ringing in her ears; 
had he not told her to win the love of another man for his own 
object, and said that her scruples were folly? Dazed and be- 
wildered, she clasped her hands piteously. 

“ Did he ever try to make you love him ?” 

“ No,” scarcely above her breath. 

“Then he is marrying you for your fortune, and will not miss 
what he has never asked for. Come, mon amour, ma chérie.” 
And every scruple cast aside in indignant contempt, he drew her 
unresisting to the shelter of his arms. There, with her small head 
resting on his reckless heart, he poured into her ear all the 
passion and the fervour of his love. The future might be for the 
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careless bridegroom, the present was in the hands of the eager 
lover and he knew how to make use of it. 

A short dream of happiness, such as makes this toil-worn earth 
a reflex of heaven, with the nightingale singing its wistful song 
in the larch tree above their heads, with no eye but that of the 
sympathetic moon to watch when each short minute seemed 
sixty seconds of ecstasy, when no fear, no scruple, no thought of 
other ties was allowed to mar the sweetness of that first confession, 
when one heart seemed merged into the other, and to lose all 
power of a separate existence. And then a loud voice calling 
“M. Réné,” and making the wood re-echo with his name, as 
Pierre, the grey-headed butler, came forward with a letter in his 
hand. The realities of life broke rudely upon the ideal, and a 
telegraphic despatch from the head-quarters of de Faverel’s 
regiment was the tool they made use of. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ THe Tunisian difficulty” had risen like the first cloud on the 
horizon, and there was a call for fresh regiments to be sent to 
Africa. The Chasseurs d’Afrique was amongst fhe first. on the 
roster, and Lieutenant Réné de Faverel was requested to join at. 
once. 

Corisande stood like one petrified. The heart which had 
bounded but a few minutes before with such newly-found rapture 
seemed turned to stone. The grape-gatherers, some of whom 
were rather excited by their potations, gathered round the young 
soldier enthusiastically, wanting to shake hands with “ /e brave de 
Faverel,” and wish him good luck amongst the powder and shot. 
Even Madame de Montereau lost her usual composure, as she 
put her withered hand upon the arm of her favourite grandson, 
and looked up into his handsome face. His eyes were sparkling, 
his cheeks glowing. True soldier as he was, the call to action 
could never be unwelcome, even when love was stretching out its 
arms to hold him back. Some torches had been prepared in 
readiness for the homeward procession, but they were useless, for 
the light of the moon was enough for all, as it fell upon the 
upturned eager faces of the crowd—the wagons to which cart- 
horses, that Rosa Bonheur would have longed to paint, were being 
harnessed, the stately war-worn front of the old chateau, and the 
group standing on the steps. 

Some girls singing a popular song caught up their poles 
wreathed with the vine, and danced in and out amongst the 
groups waiting in the courtyard, their short petticoats fluttering, 
their white necks glistening, their feet keeping time with the 
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fantastic tune. Their song was caught up by the rest, the wheels 
of the wagons creaked, hats were waved in wild excitement, and 
to the sound of the chorus, the procession moved slowly out of the 
gateway. 

“ Adieu, mes enfants!” said Madame de Montereau, with a 
sigh, as the iron gates shut with a loud clang, “who knows 
but: it may be the last time I shall bid you welcome to 
Montereau.” 

Réné stepped a little closer, and drew her arm within his own. 
“Tt would be a sad day for us, and the chateau would be worth 
nothing, without its bien aimée chitelaine. But look,” his tone 
changing, as he waved his hand toward the landscape bathed in 
the moonlight. ‘ Montereau never looked so fair as it does to- 
night. Let me find it as bright when I return.” 

In silence they listened to the song of the grape-gatherers 
softened into melody, as it died away in the distance—their hearts 
were full—the old grandmothers with the tranquil regret of the 
aged, when life is fair, and days are numbered—the girls with a 
vague unreasoning longing, linked with something like a dim des- 
pair—the man’s with the hopes of a soldier’s glory, and confident 
expectation of a lover’s reward. He hud never been foiled yet, 
where lovely woman was in the question, and obstacles he had 
learnt to regard simply as things to be removed if possible—if 
not, to be ignored. 

With a quick, impatient sigh, he drew out his watch. “ You 
are tired out, ma grand mére. Wish me bon voyage, and go 
to bed.” 

“ T shall see you to-morrow ?” as she lifted her face to be kissed 
on either cheek. 

“ T shall be gone, hours before you come down.” 

Then she kissed him again and again. For long years he had 
been the only thing of joy in her life, and every time he went 
away she felt she might not be there to welcome him when he 
came back. Because of this dread uncertainty, partings are very 
trying to the old. He led her to the foot of the staircase, and 
then turned to Corisande. The butler was drawing the heavy 
bolts of the front door, a maid was carrying Madame de Montereau’s 
lighted candle in front of her. Privacy being out of reach, de Fa- 
verel bent his head low over the little hand which trembled so 
touchingly, as it rested in his own. “ Half-past five in the wood, 
pour favre nos adieux.” 

Her lips moved in assent, and then she hurried away up the 
stairs, eager to gain her own room before her composure quite 
deserted her. 

How could she sleep with such a tempest of thought throbbing 
through her brain? She had woke to life, and knew its meaning. 
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A chasm seemed to separate her from her passive girlhood of just 
four weeks ago, when her mother had repeated once again her 
prudent maxims, that loye was not to be thought of till after 
marriage. Her whole being rose in revolt against the coldness of 
the idea. Love must come when it would, on swift and powerful 
wings that a girl’s weak hand could never stop. And who would 
care to cast it out, even if she could, when it gave to the sun a 
brighter glory, to the flowers a sweeter scent, and made an untidy 
garden seem like a second Eden ? 

Could it be sin, when it made her heart rise up in gratitude to 
God, for the blessing of a life that had never seemed one half so 
happy before. Could it be wrong towards Onésime de Tourville, 
when he had asked her to éry to win the affection of his ‘ ne’er-do- 
weel’ cousin, and never cautioned her about the risk to herself. 
She felt certain that he did not love her, therefore surely he would 
not mind. 

Sitting close by the open window, drinking in the subtle fra- 
grance df the tuberose, with her hands clasped in her lap, a soft 
smile on her lips, her head half hidden by the clustering vine- 
leaves, she fell asleep towards the morning. She looked a lovely 
picture of innocence, as Réné, having sought for her in vain at the 
rendezvous, audaciously climbed up the stem of the creepers and, 
holding on to the window-frame, peeped in. 

Ah, what a light came into his eyes, as he caught sight of her 
close beside him. “ Corisette,” he whispered, softly. 

At the first sound of his véice, she woke with a start. “Am I 
too late?” waking with a vague idea of something she had in- 
tended to do. 

“ Not too late, for I am here. Don’t be frightened,” twisting 
his legs just over the sill. “ You would not come to me, so I was 
obliged to be unceremonious._ Listen to me, chérie,” holding her 
hands and looking earnestly into her startled eyes. “From this 
day forth you belong tome. Montereau will be mine some day, 
so I am not a penniless soldier. Tell your fiancé frankly that you 
find your heart is no longer his, and if he is a man of honour, he 
will release you. If he won’t, we must outwit him. I must be 
gone ; my time is up.” 

They kissed, and parted; her white face was pillowed on his 
breast, her white arms clinging round his neck, and then with the 
tears in his own eyes, he placed her gently in the chair, and, 
snatching a withered rosebud from close beside her neck, after 
giving a cautious look up and down the garden-walk, departed by 
the same way that he came. 

He had taken a joy with him, and left a sorrow behind. It is 
always better for those that go, and harder for those who are left, 
but in this case it was more so than ever, for Corisande de Mélin- 
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court had nothing but a secret hop2 to sustain her, and nothing 
on her own side but her doubting heart. 

She returned home directly ; and, anxious to relieve herself of 
the load on her conscience, told her mother that she wished to see 
M. de Tourville alone. 

“As you are so soon to be married to him, I suppose there 
would be no impropriety,” and Madame pursed up her thin lips ; 
“but I think it isa strange request.” 

Corisande felt like a bird in a cage, after the free unrestrained 
life at Chateau Montereau. Here, everything was to be done by 
rule, and according to the strictest ideas of decorum. There, 
nothing went by rule, except the dinner-hour, and everything by 
inclination. Here, the heart was kept tied up in swaddling clothes, 
there, it could wander freely in pastures of delight. Here, 
Onésime de Tourville was to be admitted to solemn interviews 
under her mother’s eye; there, Réné de Faverel could linger by 
her side in a prolonged, uninterrupted téte-d-téte, till the matin 
chant of the morning lark ehanged into the evening song of the 
nightingale. 

She looked back upon those three weeks spent with Madame de 
Montereau as an oasis of delight in the wilderness of years, and 
felt, when she had left it, as Adam and Eve must have felt, when 
the gates of Eden‘closed behind them, and they had to turn their 
faces with what courage they could towards the waste. 

She was sitting in the morning-room, which looked cool and 
unluxurious, with its straw mats on the polished floor, and the 
brown holland covers on the furniture. It was clean, tidy and 
eminently respectable ; a room where artists would have shivered, 
and from which such outrageous things as human passions were 
kept out, like the sunshine, with firmly closed green blinds, by 
moral locks and keys. It was here that Corisande de Mélincourt 
waited tremblingly for her first private interview with her fiancé. 
The door opened, her fingers turned cold, her cheeks pale, but her 
heart was calm and steady, though it had galloped in the 
wildest way at the mere sound of de Faverel’s step. 


CHAPTER V. 


AFTER the first complimentary and conventional speeches had 
passed, de Tourville took off one of his lemon-coloured kid gloves, 
and caressed his pointed beard, whilst his black eyes rested ap- 
provingly on the graceful figure of his betrothed. Certainly la 
petite had improved marvellously during those three weeks spent 
at the Chateau Montereau. There was a depth of expression in 
her dreamy dark eyes, which had never been there before—a 
vivacity in her tone, an apologetic sweetness in her smile. 

VOL. XXXIV. eee 
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“ And so, Mademoiselle,” he began, in that clear metallic voice 
which seemed to grate upon her nerves, “ you have done me the 
honour to send for me, in order to tell me—if I may venture to 
guess—that you have fulfilled the wish I expressed to you before 
we parted.” 

* Pardon, Monsieur, you are under a mistake ;” and she raised 
her head proudly. ‘ Your cousin I have never met, and if I had, 
I should have known how to keep him at a distance.” 

“ Not Réné de Faverel ?” he exclaimed with a glance of exquisite 
amusement. “TI heard that he was your shadow from early morn- 
ing till late at night ; and then you say you have never met him!” 

“ Réné!” she faltered. “He is not your cousin. I know it 
can’t be true.” The room seemed to swim before her distracted 
eyes, and every bit of the prim furniture join in a crazy dance. 

“He is my cousin, whether you believe me or no,” he said, 
triumphantly. “The very man whom I asked you to exercise 
your charms upon. And, ma foi, Mademoiselle, I suspect I owe 
you a debt of gratitude.” 

She pressed her hand to her heart, agonised by a sudden pain, 
whilst her lips turned a bluish grey. 

De Tourville, alarmed, jumped up and came towards her; but 
she waved him away with a gesture of contempt. 

* You have let me do the very thing I loathed,” she cried pas- 
tionately, as soon as the pain had passed. ‘“ You have let me 
play your own mean game, and you never told me. Oh, mon 
Dieu, that I were dead!” 

* Ah, bah! Is it the first heart you have won, pour l'amour de 
vos beaux yeux? When it is your fiftieth, you will look upon it 
as the most amusing sport in life.” 

She scarcely heard him. All her soul was wrapped in horror 
at the thought that she in all her innocent, unsuspecting girlhood 
had been used as a decoy. “And what is to become of him—and 
what of me?” she asked involuntarily. 

De Tourville shrugged his shoulders. “ He will go on as he 
has alwaysdone; with one grande passion to the front, and a 
score or so of lesser ones behind the scenes. And you, as Madame 
de Tourville, will have so many other adorers, that you will forget 
the one you captured so cleverly as Corisande de Mélincourt.” 

She shivered. 

* You seem to forget, Monsieur, that I might have such a thing 
as a heart.” 

“Not at all, I am delighted to see it developing from the first 
germ of the protoplasm into actual sentient being.” 

“If I tell you that it is no longer mine ?” fixing her large eyes 
on him, to see if the announcement would stagger his composure. 

He raised his eyebrows. “You were inexperienced, or you 
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would have known that a woman never stakes her own, when she 
plays for a man’s. Such little mistakes are very natural at 
first.” 

“It is a mistake that will last all my life.” 

“Oh, so they all say at first; but six weeks is the average, 
stroking his hat with his sleeve. 

She started from her seat, her face suffused with blushes, her legs 
trembling so that they could scarcely sustain her. 

“You do not understand.” 

* Pardon,” with the utmost “coolness, as he rose and made her 
a polite bow. “I understand perfectly.” 

“T love him!” she said, desperately, hiding her face in her 
hands. 

“ Mademoiselle is so very amiable, that she could not help it ; 
but it is a pity.” 

“ Not a pity at all, if you will set me free.” 

He stepped back in surprise, whilst his lip curled with a pecu- 
liarly evil smile. ‘‘ Impossible. My honour is pledged as well as 
yours.” 

*“ But you could not wish me to marry you, if—if I loved some- 
one else?” raising her face, and regarding him with wide open 
eyes, as if she could scarcely vert, ears. 

“Excuse me, I wish you to marry me at all hazards,” doggedly, 
as if no entreaty would move him. 

“ Then I will die first,” turning deadly pale, as if she meant to 
ratify her rash assertion on the spot. 

He shrugged his shoulders again, with a supercilious smile. 

“Only a few minutes ago, I thought that Mademoiselle had 
grown into a woman; her last speech convinces me that she is 
nothing but a child.” 

* A child, then, Monsieur, who knows what her own feelings are 
better than other people.” 

“A child is rarely consulted, whether she knows or not; and in. 
this instance, perhaps we had better lay the case before Madame 
votre mére.” 

The girl’s heart sank, well knowing that any appeal in that diree- 
tion was hopeless. 

“But, Monsieur,” she began, timidly, “ doubtless there are many 
other ladies who would appreciate your good qualities at their 
real worth.” 

“ Doubtless there are,” a cynical smile curling the tips of his 
moustaches, “ but Corisande de Mélincourt happens to be the only 
one whose opinion I care for.” 

“But vou would not wish to have me, against my will?” 

“TIwish to have you; all further questions are unnecessary,” 
drawing himself up stiffly ; Madame de Mélincourt has promised 
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that the contract shall be signed in two months’ time, and I for 
my part see no reason to delay it.” 

His words fell like a shower of cold water on her seething heart ; 
she stretched out her hands pitifully, knowing that if she let this 
opportunity slip she would never have another. ‘Have mercy 
on me! Remember that it was your own fault that we were thrown 
together. He was the only man I had ever met like that, we were 
together from morning till night ; I learnt to think his thoughts, 
to wish his wishes, and when he was summoned to his regiment, 
I only knew how to bear it,” her cheeks crimson with confusion, 
her eyes full of tears, “ because I thought we should meet again.” 

“ A pretty confession this parole Vhonneur. Had you forgotten 
my existence ?” his moustaches bristling with anger. 

“ Almost,” hanging her head like a withered flower. “I told 
him I was not free; but it was too late—I thought he knew 
before.” 

“ A convenient hypothesis! Did he never mention me ?” 

“ No, he spoke of his cousin Zizi—a man with whom he had no 
sympathy, because of his avarice and want of proper spirit.” 

A scowl crossed de Tourville’s face. “ Much obliged to him ; he 
shall pay for this.” 

“ But, Monsieur,” in dismay, “ the name was Zizi.” 

“ And Zizi is an affectionate diminutive of Onésime, which my 
cousin always used because we were on such very affectionate 
terms,” with asneer, ‘“ Mademoiselle, I promised not to detain 

ou more than half-an-hour; Madame will be expecting us.” 

She laid her hand upon his arm. “ And you will tell her that 
we have agreed to part ?” looking wistfully into his sallow face. 

“ Nothing of the sort,” taking her unwilling fingers and raising 
them to his lips, “I will tell her, aw contraire, that I find her 
daughter more adorable than ever.” 

* But you cannot mean it!” starting back in horror; “ think 
how I shall loathe myself for having ruined his life, as well as 
mine!” 

“A man’s love is a different thing to a woman’s, Mademoiselle,” 
with the utmost composure. “It is a fever easily cured by change 
of scene and climate.” 

“ You thought differently when—when y 

“T did not know that he would be ordered on active ‘service. 
Unfortunately that will serve to obliterate any sentiment that is 
inclined to linger; in the same way as marriage will use a calm- 
ing influence on the little tempest in your heart.” 

* Mon Diew!” she murmured, shivering with the ague of 
despair. “ Mon Dieu—that I might die!” 
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Cuarrerk VI. 


THE marriage contract was to be signed on the 25th of November, 
and the wedding ceremony to be celebrated on the following day. 
The engagement was announced in the leading papers, and the 
principal topic in the neighbourhood of the Chateau Mélincourt 
was the splendour of the bride’s corbeille. Corisande had made 
a fruitless appeal to her mother, but Madame de Mélincourt was 
so dismayed at the mere hint of her daughter’s affections havin 
strayed from their rightful owner, that she scarcely dared to beua 
the subject again. It seemed to the poor girl, struggling with the 
first difficulty of her untried life, a monstrous thing to expect her 
to marry a man whom she rather disliked than not, whilst there 
was another in existence to whom she had given her whole heart, 
whilst Madame de Mélincourt, without any wish to be unkind, set 
down her unfortunate passion for de Tourville’s cousin to the effects 
of a heated imagination, and imagined that it would pass away 
like an attack of nettlerash, after the cooling medicine of a prosaic 
and eminently respectable marriage. All that she had heard of 
Réné de Faverel prejudiced her against him, and she dubbed him 
unhesitatingly a vaurien, a good-for-nothing, unprincipled soldier, 
who had stolen her daughter’s love as an amusement, to wile 
away the irksomeness of country life. It wasa disgraceful, ridicu- 
lous affair altogether, and she was at a loss to conceive how such 
a misfortune could have happened toa daughter of hers, especially 
as she had been brought up at the Convent of the Sacré Coeur. 

Corisande retired into herself, like a snubbed snail into its shell. 
Her mother’s cutting words chilled her like an east wind; she did 
not know enough of the world to feel certain that there were 
always exceptions to the general rule ; and that some men may be 
capable of a passion that would last their lives, whilst others might 
love like Lancelot, and ride away. No news came from Algiers, 
and November was drawing nigh. The consciousness that she had 
been a tool in de Tourville’s hands seemed to eat into her very 
soul. For many hours in the long, sleepless nights she lay awake, 
and wondered in a simple, childish way how she could best repair 
the evil that she had done. If Réné de Faverel could be made to 
hate her, he might marry someone else, and have a dozen children 
to inherit the vineyards of Montereau, but the last fond look in his 
eyes was with her still, and she could not imagine that, come what 
would, they could ever turn from her in coldness or disdain. 
Tortured by remorse for the past and fear for the future, she was 
possessed by an inward fever. Her father, who was amere cypher 
in the house, patted her on the cheek, and complimented her on 
her roses, which bloomed so brightly by the side of the stove, 
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whilst those in the garden had perished: but Madame de Monte- 
reau, who arrived a few days before the wedding festivities, was 
shocked at her appearance, and said that she was a shadow of her 
former self. 

“ Tt will be all right when the child is married,” said Madame 
de Mélincourt, with a significant nod. “All this bustle and excite- 
ment is very wearing and unsettling tothe mind. I have noticed 
many girls grow thin between their engagement and their 
marriage.” 

The old lady was not satisfied, but she wisely held her peace. 
When they were alone together, Corisande leant, against the win- 
dow, and, looking out at the grey clouds scudding past, asked 
almost in a whisper : 

“Does M. de Faverel know that I am going to be married next 
week ?” 

Madame de Montereau dropped her knitting, a suspicion of the 
truth flashing across her mind for the first time. “Do you wish 
him to know, chérie ?” 

A nod was the only answer; but she put her hand to her heart 
with a frown of pain. 

“ You are suffering, mon enfant ?” looking anxiously through 
her gold-rimmed spectacles at the dark grey circles round the 
girl’s eyes, and the cheeks which had turned so pale. 

“Tt is nothing—the doctor said it was nothing—only nervous- 
ness. Is there time to write to him?” with evident though sub- 
dued eagerness. 

“To the doctor ?” in surprise. 

“ No—no.” 

“Ah, to Réné! I will telegraph to-day.” 

“Oh, thanks, dear Madame,” and kneeling down, she caught 
two withered hands in hers, raised them to her burning lips in a 
ourst of gratitude, and hurried out of the room. 

The telegram, when it reached the camp of the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, made Réné de Faverel swear and rave like a mad- 
man. 

* Pack a few things in a bag,” he shouted to his servant ; “I’m 
off to France at once.” 

“ Imbécile !” cried one of his comrades; “it would be as im- 
possible to get leave out of the Colonel as to squeeze another 
napoleon out of my father.” 

“Then I'll go without,” as he stalked off to the Colonel’s 
quarters. 

M. le Colonel was deeply grieved, but “ pas possible” was all 
he could say, with a gracious shrug of his shoulders. He had 
flattered himself that any officer in the regiment would have known 
better than to ask for such a thing on active service. 
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“ But we are doing nothing now,” pleaded Réné, twisting his 
scarlet képi in his hand. 

“ But we may to-morrow. However, there is no use in discuss- 
ing the subject. Iam sorry for your disappointment. Let me 
offer you a cigar; you cannot get any decent tobacco in Algiers.” 

Réné selected a cigar, and began to smoke meditatively, but his 
thoughts were not with the Turkish tobacco, but with the innocent 
girl who was about to be sacrificed to his cousin. 

He started to his feet. “It is an affair of more than life and 
death. ——” 

* Ah, so they all say,” with a careless smile. 

“ Parole Chonneur, shoot me as a deserter, if you like, but go I 
must.” 

The Colonel drew himself up stiffly—the game seemed lost ; de 
Faverel grew desperate. As simply and shortly as he could, he 
placed the matter before his superior officer, and wound up with a 
passionate appeal to his compassion. “ Only to go there and back. 
I promise that I will not stay more than three hours. Think, 
the happiness of two lives depends upon your kindness.” 

There was such an expression of real anguish on the young 
fellow’s good-looking face, that the Colonel who was essentially a 
“brave homme” yielded. “ After all,” he thought to himself, 
“we may be kept dawdling about here for the next three weeks, 
and I think I might stretch a point for once.” 

Réné de Faverel lost no time in starting on his journey. All the 
way to Lyons, whether on the boat or in the train, he was revol- 
ving the most improbable projects in his mind. He would appeal 
to de Tourville’s sense of honour; he would offer him half his 
coveted inheritance of Montereau ; he would carry off Corisande 
bodily, and make her his own by a secret marriage—not binding 
perhaps in the eye of the law, but sufficiently so to a tender con- 
science to induce her parents to consent to another—in fact, he 
was ready to do anything and everything but allow the girl he 
loved with all his heart to become the wife of Onésime de Tour- 
ville. 

To his fever of impatience the steamboat seemed as slow as a 
sailing vessel in the lightest of winds, the express no faster tham 
a one-horse fiacre on a bad road; but when he was reduced to the 
one-horse fiacre, he thought he could have walked the distance to 
the Chateau Mélincourt in half the time. 

When he reached the stone gateway, he noticed a long row of 
carriages standing in the sweep of the gravel drive. He Rurriedly 
passed his handkerchief over his face and the front of his 
uniform, to remove the dust of his journey. Whilst he was 
hurrying to save her,on the wings of love, the fatal hour had 
alreadycome for Corisande de Mélincourt. The chateau was 
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filled with guests, the long gloomy passages hung with ever- 
greens and camellias, as if in mockery of the stricken heart, in 
the little white room upstairs. Madame de Mélincourt bustled 
about, from the kitchen to the dining-room, where a table was 
spread with refreshments, to the drawing-room where her husband 
was doing his best to entertain uncles and aunts and cousins. 
Onésime won her favour by laughing and talking in the highest 
of spirits, but Madame de Montereau she declared to be no good 
‘at all, sitting upstairs with a face a yard long and never stirring ; 
even when told M. le Préfet and his wife had arrived, Corisande, 
dressed in white satin and bridal finery, looked scarcely alive as 
she sat before the’ fire, her teeth chattering with cold, her eyes 
bright with the fever of longing. ‘ What time ?” she whispered 
hoarsely, for the power of speech seemed almost to have gone. 

Madame de Montereau looked at her watch for the hundredth 
time. “ A quarter to three—the train arrived at half-past two.” 

There was a significant pause, both knew that a girl’s fate de- 
pended on the next five minutes, and two anxious hearts sent up 
a prayer to heaven. There was a slight stir downstairs, and one 
of the maids waiting at the door came forward with an important 
air. “It is time for Mademoiselle to go down—the notary has 
come.” 

Corisande stood up, shaking from head to foot, with a look of 
mute despair in her lovely eyes. Madame de Montereau folded 
her in her arms. “Courage, mon enfant—be sure it is for the 
best.” For a minute the golden head rested on the old lady’s 
shoulder, whilst the golden hopes of youth slipped down into that 
dreary gulf of the “ unfulfilled.” Then slowly she walked towards 
the door, and stopped on the threshold. There were voices in the 
hall—her mother’s raised in anger and another’s, and at the sound 
the blood rushed into the colourless cheeks, and the weary heart 
leapt in her breast. 

**Tmpossible, Monsieur.” 

“But, Madame——” Qh, was it only a deception of her ears, 
such as tricked her so often in the sleepless hours of the night ? 

“My daughter cannot see you; the marriage contract is about 
to be signed.” 

“ But l’ve come from Algiers on purpose. Corisette !” 

Like an electric siock the rich young voice rang through the 
solemn quiet of the house, and with a joyful cry in answer, the 
bride ran forward on to the landing. In spite of detaining hands, 
Réné bounded up the stairs like a dog let loose from his chain. 
There she was, his own lost love, standing at the top, with two 
little hands outstretched to meet his, and no power on earth 
could have stopped him. He caught her to his breast with inco- 
herents words of love, and kissed her hair, her lips, her cheeks, in 
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a transport of delight, caring little for the storm gathering over 
their heads. The murmur of disapprobation grew louder and 
louder, but the golden head still rested on the sky-blue jacket, and 
it was evident that each for the moment was the whole world to 
the other. 

With a curse on his lips, de Tourville sprang up the stairs 
and seized his cousin by the arm. “ Let her go—this moment — 
sacré Dieu. She is mine!” 

De Faverel looked down at the girl in his arms with a happy 
smile. Tell him—ma mie,” he whispered, “ tell him that I won 
you at Montereau.” 

There was no answer, not the slightest quiver of assent. Very 
gently he lifted the drooping figure still with that tender smile 
on his lips. Suddenly his face changed, and he staggered back. 

“Give her to me,” said de Tourville savagely. “She is mine. 
And by I'll have her.” 

* Not yours—nor mine—but God’s,” said Réné wildly, his teeth 
chattering. 

De Tourville stared, and his hand dropped down by his side. 
* Mon Dieu.” 

Then the father and mother rushed up, but Réné, without one 
look at them, lifted his Corisette in his strong young arms, and, 
carrying her through the open door of the bedroom, laid her in 
her cold unconscious loveliness on the bed. Then he sank upon his 
knees with her cold hands clasped in his. “ Would he never be 
able to warm them till they met in Heaven!” he wondered half 
stunned by the sudden shock. De Tourville leant against the 
doorway with folded arms watching the hopes of his sordid imagina- 
tion follow each other in a vanishing train. Madame de Mélin- 
court threw herself across the foot of the bed in a passion of grief, 
whilst the father sank sobbing in a chair, but no one disturbed 
the young soldier from his post—they were content to let him 
claim her now that she was dead, and the heart that they had 
broken could never beat again in glad response to his. 

“ It was the joy that killed her,” murmured Madame de Mon- 
tereau through her tears ; “ better so perhaps than to have lived 
on in sorrow with that adder of a man, Onésime.” 


+ 7 hall * 7 


Réné de Faverel returned to Algiers, feeling as if he had left 
the better half of himself behind. Long accustomed to have 
everything he wished for, he could not be resigned. Life had 
lost its savour, and he threw it away recklessly in a skirmish with 
the Arabs not far from Tunis. As he sank on the desert-sand, 
his life-blood flowing fast from a wound in his side, his gay jacket 
bespattered with dust from the hoofs of his horse, he turned his 
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white face towards the setting sun, murmured “ Corisette,” with 
a wistful smile, and died. 

There was mourning in the vineyards of Montereau—mourning 
in the bright eyes of Théresine—mourning and desolation in the 
old grey chateau, where Corisette and Réné had dreamt their 
dream of joy. It was not long before Onésime de Tourville 
entered into the possession of his coveted inheritance, but the 
phylloxera ravaged his vines, the vintage failed, and there was 
poverty and discontent amongst the vine-dressers. The revenues 
of the estate, which had been a “ Naboth’s Vineyard ” to its new 
owner, dwindled down to a mere nothing, till at last he threw up 
the place in disgust, and returned to his bachelor lodgings in 
Paris. Every scheme had failed, and in the haste to ruin the 
happiness of others, he had lost his own as well. As the years 
passed on his face became like a withered parchment, habitually 
crumpled up into a cynical smile. 








THREE DAYS AMONGST THE DUTCHMEN. 


Ir you have any notion of visiting Amsterdam, let me counsel you 
not to go through a course of guide-books before you doso. Read 
very sparingly on the subject until you have seen the place. And, 
in particular, eschew the compilers of the descriptive (and discur- 
sive) handbooks, who rhapsodise on the Amsterdam of the past 
with an apparently honest belief that they are describing the 
Amsterdam of the present. Baedeker, who sticks to his facts, 
and never tries fine writing, is the only guide. It is possible, 
indeed, in looking on the canvas of Teniers, Brouwer, or Ian Steen, 
to imagine that Amsterdam—the city of the 90 islands and the 
300 bridges—was at some time or other an exceedingly picturesque 
place. Beautiful it never could have been, and certainly not 
“pretty ;” but in its old days there must have been a rare and 
peculiar charm about its streets and buildings, and the people who 
inhabited them—a quaint irregular charm ; humorous, fantastic, 
sentimental; with an abundance of sober colouring, and the teem- 
ing evidences—on the canals, in the markets and the alehouses— 
of a hearty lusty life. But between the Amsterdam of yesterday 
and the Amsterdam of to-day there is hardly the ghost of a like- 
ness. The modern city is a very modern one indeed; a thriving 
commercial place, with only an occasional and more or less acci- 
dental picturesqueness in its streets, and no picturesqueness at all 
in its people. 

I saw it under a gala aspect, when I went there in a journalistic 
capacity, in the spring of last year, to describe the opening of the 
International Exhibition. Let us dismiss the Exhibition as briefly 
as possible. The King was to open it, but, if I may presume to 
say so, His Majesty was in a somewhat unkindly mood, having 
been compelled on account of the opening ceremony to remain in 
Amsterdam—which I am told he hates—for at least a week beyond 
the day he had fixed for his departure to the Hague. Con- 
sequently everyone connected with the exhibition (committee, 
commissioners, exhibitors and all) was in a desperate hurry to 
complete the preparations, and let the King go his way to the 
Hague. But hurry ended in confusion, and when the day arrived 
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nothing was ready. Postpone the opening for a week? By no 
means. The Burgomaster felt that his office, to say nothing of 
his head, would be endangered by any suggestion of that sort ; 
His Majesty having hinted, indeed, that if the Exhibition could 
not be got ready by the day named, he would go his way, and let 
it open itself as best it might. 

So there was nothing for it but to let the King open an Exhibi- 
tion in which there was little except packing-cases exhibited. The 
ceremony was performed with due solemnity, the King and his 
suite stalking gravely through a mile or more of empty courts; 
the Burgomaster pausing at intervals to assure His Majesty that 
in this department or the other there would be some extraordinarily 
fine things to see in a week or two. The King read his speech, 
said he had no doubt the Exhibition was, or would be, the finest 
ever seen; and, after bestowing a private frown on the Burgo- 
master, got into his carriage, and was whisked away by six bay 
horses to the Palace. 

Meanwhile, the city being en féte, the streets and the people 
showed themselves at their gayest. The little policemen, dressed 
something like the men of our London Fire Brigade, and looking 
as if they neglected the barber sadly, had lively work to keep 
the crowd in order, a duty which they performed with unnecessary 
roughness, pushing and bawling and using their truncheons 
freely, to all of which the people submitted with exemplary 
patience. The cheer which they raised when the King went b 
was hearty enough, but lacked volume; and altogether they did 
not strike one as a very able-bodied crowd. With the citizens 
were mingled numbers of country-folk ; the men in blouses and 
high caps, with their hair cut square ; the women in the cleanest 
and stiffest of prints, with great overarching caps or bonnets, 
many of them wearing the head-dresses of solid gold, which are the 
dearest of their household gods. I was taken in tow for an hour 
or two by a commissioner of police, a little brisk, pock-marked 
man, who appeared to have visited most countries under the sun, 
and discoursed about the novels of Thackeray in a patois which 
was not only Dutch but double-Dutch to me. 

The crowd filled all the streets, but behaved itself in a quiet, 
sober manner. All the cafés, beer-shops, and other places of 
refreshment were open, and thronged, but during the whole of 
that and the two succeeding days, I saw but one drunken person. 
Let me say in the same breath that I encountered only one 
beggar. 

In one particular, and one only, did the Dutch crowd remind 
me of an English crowd. They did not seem to know what to do 
with themselves on a holiday. They dawdled through the streets, 
and stood in groups at the corners, and strolled in and out of the 
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cafés, but did not seem to be animated by any definite purpose ; 
and in fact gave one the notion that they regarded the holiday 
rather as a nuisance than otherwise. But there was no brawling, 
no horseplay, no hustling of women on the pavement, no bawling 
of rowdy songs; they were, in short, save in the circumstance 
mentioned, as little like an English Bank-holiday crowd as 
possible. 

At night the streets were illuminated, and my romanticism, 
which had already sustained some pretty severe shocks, was 
almost entirely dispelled when I came upon a quaint old-fashioned 
square brilliantly lighted by electricity. An arc-lamp was the 
last thing I had expected to find in Amsterdam. 

I had selected the Kalver Straat for my evening promenade ; it 
is the Regent Street of Amsterdam, and here I had been informed 
by the author of an imaginative guide-book that I should find a 
typical Dutch crowd, with wide felt hats, “rolling bellies,” long 
pipes, and all the other characteristics of the Dutch people of 
history or fable. Judge of my disappointment when I found 
myself in the midst of a crowd composed for the most part of 
persons in frock-coats and chimney-pot hats! From that moment 
my dream was finally broken; I relinquished for good and all the 
Amsterdam of my nae te But though the “dead past” 
have “buried their dead” here as in so many other of the 
European cities of history, let it not be supposed that the Dutch 
capital of to-day has nothing of interest for a foreigner. 

The city itself, regarded as a whole, is a wonder of the first 
magnitude. It continues to stand, and to present a solid front, 
thanks only to the energy ofits inhabitants. You might think, as 
you walked through most of its streets, that its foundations were 
no different from those of other cities; and you are surprised 
when you learn for the first time that it rests on no more solid 
basis than a number of wooden posts, or piles, firmly driven into 
a soil of loose sand and loam. If the pile-driving were not very 
well done, and this singular sub-structure when once laid were not 
constantly looked to, the entire city would very soon be embedded 
in mud, and soon after that drowned in water. Some fifty years 
ago, one of the biggest buildings in the place did literally sink 
out of sight, and vanish as completely as Boehmer’s diamond 
necklace when, through the agency of the “ dramaturgie countess,” 
that distinguished bauble was whisked through the horn-gate of 
dreams. 

Anyone who has visited the towns and villages in the salt- 
working districts of Cheshire, where, owing to the continuous 
withdrawal of the liquid brine which floats beneath the soil, the 
foundations of the houses give way, and the houses themselves 
assume all sorts of desperate attitudes, may have a notion of the 
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aspect of many of the streets in Amsterdam, where every: other 
house is more or less out of the perpendicular.. This may or may 
not be pleasant for the occupants, but-it is eurious enough to 
idok at: cn 

Vexed with the crowd in the streets, because it was not at 
least as old as Rembrandt, I turned into. one of the numerous 
little cafés, and from that into another, until I came to the well- 
known Café Krasnapolski, the best place of the kind in the city. 
It has the electric light, and is very new in style, but a comfortable 
place, with nothing gaudy or garish in its decorations, and . 
offering as hearty a welcome to the working man and his family 
as to the young gentlemen. about town who are amongst its 
regular habitués. It is no uncommon thing indeed to see a 
couple of young Dutch “ mashers ” in evening dress sitting at the 
same table with a peasant in his blue shirt and high cap. Smoking 
and tippling are the order of the evening, immoderate smoking 
and very moderate tippling. The place is packed as in a London 
music-hall, but the people are more agreeable company than. an 
average audience at the Oxford, the Pavilion, or the Canterbury. 

I visited some Dutch music-halls, by the way, of which there 
are a considerable number in the principal streets ; small primi- 
tive places, for the most: part, bare of decoration, and offering no 
particular attractions either on the stage or elsewhere. The 
audience sat on narrow wooden benches, smoked cigars at. about a 
farthing a-piece, drank German beer and curagoa, and occasionally 
joined with great gusto in a guttural chorus, which it would 
break all the teeth in an Englishman’s head to attempt. 

There were no opportunities at that time for a peep at the Dutch 
national drama, for with the commencement of the summer 
season the principal theatres close their doors. Madame Bernhardt 
was playing in Frou Frou, but one did not go to Amsterdam to 
see Madame Bernhardt. 

There was, however, a notable musical performance on the 
evening of the day on which the exhibition was opened, to which 
the Burgomaster and Town Council, who organised it, invited the 
King and Queen, the members of the Court and Aristocracy, and 
all the foreign guests of distinction (including the journalists). 
The theatre was a blaze of jewels, rich uniforms and brilliant 
dresses ; but, putting courtesy on one side, I am bound to say 
that in point of good looks, the Dutch nobility assembled there 
offered as striking a spectacle of the absence of them as it has 
ever been my lot to witness. I never before saw so much plain- 
ness gathered under one roof. 

I would have said something about the performance itself, had 
not my attention been wholly distracted from the stage by the 
efforts of the Burgomaster to keep the King from falling asleep 
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over his programme. In the privacy ofa “ box,” His Majesty would 
presumably have been suffered to sleep in peace; but on this 
occasion he had the misfortune to be posted on a red tribune in 
the very centre of the theatre, where every eye might see him. 
“Tf he nods he is lost,” the Burgomaster seemed to reason with 
himself ; so whenever the royal head began to incline, either for-. 
wards or backwards, or to the right or the left, he was ready with 
some pretty little joke or comment, which served to keep off the 
catastrophe. “Has your Majesty heard this one?” he seemed 
to say, as he bent over the great gilt chair, and I am sure there 
was a general feeling of pleasure at the Burgomaster’s success 
when the face of the King brightened in response, and he gave 
vent to a low chuckle. This was the only Dutch theatre I saw. 

There was one other entertainment in connection with the 
exhibition which I should like to refer to, for it was the 
pleasantest of all. This was the reception given at the Krasna- 
polski by the journalists of Amsterdam to their foreign brethren 
of the quill. The city swarmed with special correspondents from 
all quarters of the globe. The leading newspapers in nearly all 
the chief cities of Europe had their representative—there were 
several from America, and one at least from the Antipodes. All 
of these were gathered at the Krasnapolski one evening, and a 
very curious assemblage it was. The late Mr. Cobden, you may 
remember, was in the habit of expressing a wish that allthe news, 
paper men in London could be collected in Hyde Park, that the 
citizens might go there “and see by what a d—d ugly set of 
fellows they were governed.” I found myself wondering what 
Cobden would have said or thought had he been present at the 
Krasnapolski that evening. There were no strictures as to cos- 
tume, so it need scarcely be said that the wearers of white ties 
and clean shirt-fronts were in a minority. Coffee, wine, and 
lager-beer flowed in abundance, pipes were not tabooed, and 
towards the middle of the evening you could hardly see across 
the room for smoke. Speeches were made, and healths pro- 
posed, in a score of languages; and, indeed, it was a second Pen- 
tecost in regard to the variety of tonguesthat were uttered. I 
have no distinct recollection of the latter part of the proceedings, 
except that we all invited the editor of the Handelsblad, our 
principal host, to visit us at the offices of our respective news- 
papers ; who, if he ever sets out to respond to those invitations, 
will spend the rest of his days, like Cain, a wanderer’on the face 
of the earth. 

Progress through the streets of Amsterdam is not difficult when 
you have become very slightly acquainted with them. The names 
are written plainly everywhere, and a little study of the map 
enables the stranger to find his bearings readily enough. Asking 
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your way is’of no use at all unless you know something more of 
the language than can be learned in the pages of Baedeker; for 
though you might easily learn to say, “ Mag ik u vragen, hoe ga ik 
naar. . .?” which means, “ May I ask you how I am to go to 
. . .?” you might go on asking it for a week without having 
the least idea of what was said in reply; and the Dutch are not 
sufficiently fertile in pantomime to give direction by the aid of 
signs. Ifin great difficulty, you may fall back on the tramears, 
which are excellent, and used by everybody. The Queen of 
Sweden, who had a suite of rooms at the hotel where I stayed (I 
was a good deal nearer the sky than Her Majesty) stepped into 
the car in which I was jaunting one afternoon as unconcernedly 
as though she had been a burgher’s wife. 

No reference to the streets of Amsterdam would be satisfactory 
without a word on the canals. The canals are an unmitigated 
nuisance. They may be all very well in the winter, if the frost 
be hard enough to freeze them, but as soon as the weather begins 
to grow warm, they give’ out an odour like that which the 
Scriptures tell us is emitted by the deeds of the wicked. They 
cut the city in all directions, and are of course only to be crossed 
at regular intervals by the aid of bridges ; so that the pedestrian 
wanting to get from one side of the street to the other, is liable 
to be sent a couple of hundred yards out of his way before he can 
do so. At night, in a dark street, they are to be approached 
warily, for a false step or a stumble against the stone pillars to 
which the boats and barges are moored would be apt to send one 
head foremost into the water. But the quaint craft that ply 
their sluggish waters have a character and interest of their own, 
and the mingling of town life with the life of the river is curious 
enough in the streets where the canals are found. 

It is necessary, in trying to get some dim and hazy notion of 
the city as it might once have been, to plunge far into the maze 
of narrow winding streets in the centre, and from these to work 
one’s way steadily to the outskirts. Pursued on some such plan 
as this, one’s search has a chance of being rewarded. You could 
note the market at the end of the Kloveniersburgwal, with a 
variety of cheap goods exposed on stalls, or spread on matting on 
the ground ; and at one corner of the market, a medizval build- 
ing in red brick, with its five round towers, which was a gate of 
the city three hundred years ago. 

Crossing the canal, you would find yourself soon in the Jews’ 


quarter, which, for its uncleanliness if for nothing else, is one of — 


the sights of the city. Rhapsodical tourists are still found who 
go into ecstacies over the shock-headed, evil-smelling Jews, and 
their quarter, which they have diligently converted into one huge 
pig-sty ; but the cleanly Dutchmen have neither eye nor nose 
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for the virtues of a people who are filthy and not ashamed. The 
Jews form one-tenth of the whole population of Amsterdam, and 
contribute probably nine-tenths of its dirt. Indeed there is very 
little dirt to be met with, except in the Jews’ quarter. They 
have ten or a dozen synagogues, the largest of which, belonging 
to the Portuguese Jews, is built in imitation of the Temple of 
Solomon. The famous diamond-polishing industry, the show 
trade of the city, is mainly in the hands of the Portuguese Jews. 

If you have managed to push your way right through the city, 
to the bright waters of the Zuyder Zee itself, you will not have 
had your journey for nothing. It is worth going thus far to taste 
the air that blows over the “rolling waters” of the Zee; and, 
more than this, there stands on the brink of the waves one of the 
oldest, oddest, and most remarkable houses in Amsterdam, which 
you must in no wise leave the city before visiting. It isthe Huis 
Zeeburgh, a simple little inn whose walls have been laved (and 
cellars flooded) by the sea for nearly three hundred years. The 
landlord will receive you, I won’t say with politeness, but with 
positive enthusiasm ; he will turn the house inside out that you 
may see everything in it that is worth seeing, and will take down 
from the bar, where it hangs, the portrait of Slimme Ian, his 
racehorse (for he is a bit of a sportsman, and can chew a straw 
with the best of them), and will fetch out the silver tea-service 
which Slimme Ian won for him in a trotting match ten years ago. 
He keeps downstairs, for the special delight of English and 
American visitors, an old copper kettle, which he holds up and 
pats, and says “ Mijnheer, he vas mended von hondred time.” 
He takes great pride in the sleeping rooms of his domestics, with 
their tiny square cots, all curtained round, and smelling as fresh 
as a meadow; and in the broad wooden staircase, which is so 
wonderfully built that when you have reached the first landing, 
you cannot get to the landing beyond, except by going down- 
stairs and mounting again by a different route. “Ia, but he is a 
good stairs,” says the landlord, stroking the balustrade. 

While the landlord was expatiating on his kettle, and his stair- 
case, there drove up to the inn a queer, high, two-wheeled vehicle, 
which, from its size, shape, and colour, 1 took to be a species of 
private hearse. The notion was strengthened by the deliberate 
way in which it pulled up at a public-house. It was nota hearse, 
however, but the family conveyance of a squat Dutch farmer, who 
got down to pass the compliments and drink a glass of beer with 
mine host of the Huis Zeeburgh. I left them discussing, prob- 
ably for the hundredth time, Slimme Ian’s “ points” as a trotter. 

Within a few hundred yards of the Huis Zeeburgh lies the 
Jews’ Cemetery, a dreary Golgotha of a place, with the sea-wind 
soughing in the branches of the trees, and the grass overgrown 
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and rank. The grey, mouldering tombstones lean this way and 
that, for the ceaseless wash of the waves beneath is always lessen- 
ing their hold on the earth. The inscriptions on the tombs are 
in Hebrew, and the presence of that strange old tongue seems still 
further to isolate the desolate cemetery from the busy world 
around it. 





POPPIES. 
(From the French of Lamartine.) 


WHEN life to its evening declines 

Bright spring fills the heart with gloom, 
And in mocking, it seems, she twines 

Her garland of fragrant bloom. 
Of all her flowery wealth, 
That love has opened by stealth 

Fresh blossoms that dazzle the sight. 
Alas! no need to pluck more 
Than a few leaves to scatter o’er 

A coffin’s pillowed night. 


Pluck me the poppy that grows 
Wild in the cornfield’s shade! 
‘Tis said that its juice will close 
Eyes by life’s sorrow o’erweighed. 
I’ve waked too long—my soul doth tire 
Of dreams that ever in dreams expire. 
Far from me, spring, with thy radiant dower 
Of lilies and roses gay !— 
Close-shut eyes—what need have they 
Of aught but sleep’s sentinel flower ? 





DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, 


AUTHOR OF “ RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST,” ETC. 


I, 


In the library of a Belgravian mansion a young man is pacing 
restlessly to and fro. Now he stops before one of the windows and 
glances absently into the garden below, verdant with choice shrubs 
and rich with rare flowers; now he resumes his walk, which he 
occasionally interrupts to stare at a row of books or ‘take up a 
magazine, only to throw it down again the next moment with a 
muttered exclamation of impatience. He seems nervous, too, 
twists his long chestnut moustache with tremulous fingers, and 
the pallor of his face bespeaks the agitation of his mind. 

It is a handsome if not a powerful face—oval, lighted up with 
large blue eyes, and surmounted by curls of golden hair. The 
owner of the face, whose name is Wilfrid Austin, is probably of a 
somewhat impulsive and sanguine nature, impressionable and 
easily led, and from the dark lines about his eyes, the depression 
in his cheeks, and a certain languor in his movements, it may be 
inferred that he either leads a wild life or is cursed with indifferent 
health. 

“T wonder if she will come,” he mutters, as he rises from a 
chair into which he had just thrown himself. 

Hardly are the words uttered when a portiére is drawn noise- 
lessly aside, and a young woman, whose age might be some 
twenty-three or four years, enters the room. Though her face 
cannot be described as beautiful, and her features are not regular, 
the dark hair, the deep brown eyes, the smooth white brow and 
finely chiselled lips, make it an eminently winsome face. Its 
predominant expression at this moment is grave almost to sadness. 

“How are you, Wilfrid?” she says coldly, though her face 
flushes and her eyes are troubled. 

“ As well as can be expected under the circumstances, I think, 
Aida ” (taking her proffered hand), “ and you—— ?” 

“‘ My health is very good, thank you.” 

“ But you don’t look happy.” 
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“Nor you. But nevermind about happiness. That is all past. 
You wanted to see me, and I have yielded—I fear weakly—to 
your request.” 

“T am going to leave England—perhaps for a long time, and I 
thought, you know——” 

“Tf it had not been for that, Wilfrid, I certainly should not 
have seen you.” 

*“ You think I do not deserve to see you?” is the desponding 
answer, sadly spoken. 

“T am afraid you do not, poor boy, and so long as all is over 
between us, why revive the painful memories of the past by 
another meeting ?” 

“Ts all over between us, Aida ?” 

* How can you ask ?” is the almost indignant response. 

*‘ T know, I know,” he says, bitterly, “I deserve your displeasure, 
Ladmit it; you and your father were quite justified in breaking off 
our engagement. Still it was hard—it nearly broke my heart— 
and whatever you may think, I love you as much as ever. I do, 
by heaven.” 

“Love me as much as ever!” and her lip curves scornfully. 
“You have a strange way of showing it. They say you are 
wilder and faster than ever.” 

“T have been. When I lost you I was desperate and sorely 
tempted. You have no idea, Aida, of the temptations that beset a 
man in my position, and how difficult it is--when once you get 
into a certain set—to free yourself from entanglements and lead 
a steady life. But that is all over now. Iam going abroad.” 

“You have lost all your money, I suppose?” says Aida, sareas- 
tically, for albeit she still loved Wilfrid, she resented keenly the 
selfishness and the weakness of will that had caused their 
separation. 

* On the contrary, I have won heavily of late. But—and I 
confess it with shame—only the other day I was on the brink of 
ruin. If Vampire had not pulled off the Derby—well, I should not 
have been here to-day—perhaps I should not have been alive. I 
put on him all I could, backed him for an amount I had not the 
courage to calculate—I think I must have been mad. If the horse 
had not won, all the estate, the old place, everything would have 
had to go, and even then, I could not have faced the settling day. 
Yes, I was mad, but the experience has cured me. The night I 
passed before the race was awful. My eyes seemed to be opened. 
I saw the black gulf of ruin and desp: uir yawning before me, I 
thought of you and the old days when we were ail in all to each 
other; I realised, as I had never realised before, what a fool, and 
worse than a fool, I had been; how I was throwing away the 
substance for the shadow. I resolved that, come what might, I 
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would never gamble again, and, even though [ might not secure 
your forgiveness, make myself worthy of your love.” 

* You made some such resolution once before, I think,” says 
the lady incredulously, yet with a perceptible softening of her 
voice. 

“But I never did this before,” answered the young fellow, 
pointing to a paragraph in a paper which lay on the library table. 

The paragraph was thus: * We are informed that Mr. Wilfrid 
Austin has decided to leave the army and retire from the 
turf. His extensive racing stud will be broken up forthwith, and 
Messrs. Tattersall have received instructions to sell all his horses 
in training. The sale will take place before the end of the month. 
This news coming so soon after Mr. Austin’s brilliant successes at 
Epsom and elsewhere, will be a surprise to most of our readers. 
But we understand that his health has been anything but satis- 
factory of late, and a period of complete repose is necessary for its 
complete restoration.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad, Wilfrid,” exclaims the girl with a pleased 
smile; “ but is this true? and is your health so very bad ?” 

“Oh dear, no! People must say something you know. It 
might be better though; but a fortnight on the Continent and 
freedom from care will make me as well as ever. I am going 
abroad in order to break, once and for all, with my present associates, 
and place myself beyond reach of temptation. I shall be away, 
perhaps, two years. I mean to go to Egypt, India, and Australia. 
And when I come back, darling, will you—will you forgive me— 
may I hope to win back your confidence aud regain yourlove? I 
swear—but you understand me—you know that I worship the 
very ground on which you tread, may I hope,dearest Aida? May 
| ee 

His voice is agitated and broken, and coming to a full stop, he 
takes her unresisting hand in his, and presses it to his lips. 

For a few minutes she looks into his eyes silently and intently. 

“T have never ceased to love you, Wilfrid,” she says, softly. “ But 
while you were so naughty it was impossible for us to marry— 
it would not have been right— my poor father would not hear of 
it, and I promised him on his deathbed that, unless you com- 
pletely reformed, we should remain strangers for ever. But I 
shall never marry another, and if you keep your word, you may— 
yes (smiling), you may see me again in two years.” 

“(od bless you for that, Aida,” exclaims Wilfrid, fervently, 
foiding her in his arms, and looking lovingly on her sweet 
Madonna-like face. ‘ You have made me a new man, and I take 
heaven to witness that I will never again do aught that could cause 
you the slightest pain.” 

“You have made me very happy, Wilfrid, and I do think this 
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time you will be true. Another disappointment would almost kill 
me, I think.” 

“ True!” he exclaims, passionately. “If I am not as true to 
you as the needle to the pole, if my heart ever swerves one moment 
from its allegiance to my love, may I die the death——” 

“ Enough,” placing her fingers on his lips, “I do not like these 
violent protestations. As my poor father used to say, an ounce of 
performance is worth a pound of promise. I believe you will be 
true. If you are not, it will be hard for us both. Selling your 
horses, and resigning your commission, and resolving to go abroad 
are the best proofs of your sincerity you could give. And, now, 
good-bye, dear boy.” 

* You will let me write to you sometimes?” 

“Can you ask ?” 

** And may I hope to hear from you occasionally ?” 

* Tf you are good,” 

And then they parted. 

Wilfrid Austin was the son and heir, and only child, of a rich 
father of good family, who died a few months after his boy was born, 
leaving him to the care of a mother who, though she passionately 
loved him, brought the lad up strictly and somewhat puritanically, 
keeping him, as the best way of insuring the purity of his soul, as 
secluded from the world as lay in her power. Wilfrid’s character, 
when he attained his majority, was as immature as that of a 
schoolboy of sixteen. Yet he insisted, much against the advice of 
his mother, who wanted him above all things to remain in the 
country, look after his estates, cultivate prize turnips, and go 
regularly to church, on entering the army, so he bought for him- 
self a commission in the Horse Guards, took chambers in Picca- 
dilly, and became a member of the “Rag.” Rich, high-spirited, 
and well connected, young Austin was naturally flattered, féted, 
and courted. Society took him up,a good many people took him in, 
be formed some very questionable connections, and by the time he 
had been a year in London was very fairly started on the road for 
ruin. But before all this came to pass, or rather, before it became 
generally known, he had seen and loved Aida Adair. He loved 
her passionately, for he had a sanguine temperament and some 
romantic ideas. His love was returned; and there being no 
obstacles in the way, they were formally engaged. To Mrs. 
Austin the event seemed nothing less than providential ; she had 
heard with horror a few faint whispers of her son’s doings in 
London, and she thought that marriage was just the thing to 
settle him. But Admiral Adair, albeit, pleased that his daughter 
should make so good a match, set his child’s happiness above 
every other consideration. When he learned how fast Wilfrid was 
going, he advised the young fellow to moderate his pace, and 
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gave him otherwise good and fatherly council. Wilfrid who was 
devoid neither of heart nor conscience, took the advice kindly and 
promised to give it due heed; but as he had started a racing stud, 
was a good deal mixed up with betting men, and had not the 
strongest of wills, he found compliance no easy task. It is more- 
over just conceivable that he had no very decided wish to follow 
his mentor’s advice, for although he gave much of his time to 
Aida, he spent his money as lavishly as ever, and when the racing 
season came on again, he betted, if possible, more recklessly than 
before. In the end, after several more promises had been made 
and broken, the Admiral, who was a stern man and a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, put an end to the engagement, and exacted from his 
daughter the undertaking of which the reader has been informed. 
Aida was a sensible girl, and although nearly broken-hearted, she 
bore the disappointment bravely, sustained by the conviction that 
if Wilfrid did not care for her enough to follow her father’s reason- 
able advice, he did not deserve her love. 

And then Wilfrid, stung by remorse and ashamed of his 
irresolution, plunged into wilder excesses than ever, so that Aida 
began to think that he had never loved her at all. But her heart 
still yearned towards him, and when he came to her, as we have 
seen, full of penitence and offering such unmistakable proofs of 
his sincerity, she believed his protestations, and gave him back 
her love. Yet more than ever after he was gone misgivings 
crossed her mind, and she asked herself, if she had done right to 
pardon him so easily and so soon. 


Il. 


Few men tell either their sweethearts or their wives every- 
thing, and Austin’s resolve to leave the army and abandon 
the turf was not quite the sudden inspiration he had led 
Aida to suppose. Had it not been for the advice of his 
friend and factotum, Bispham, the idea might never have 
borne fruit. Bispham was the veterinary surgeon of the 
regiment, and albeit he did not object to making a little 
money out of Wilfrid in various ways—had, in fact, made a good 
deal out of him—he had no wish for the young fellow to go 
a to the devil. It was he who had suggested backing 

Vampire, but when he found out how recklessly Wilfrid was 
following his advice he became seriously alarmed, and after the 
race he confirmed the young fellow in his now somewhat wavering 
resolution to send in his papers and go abroad. 

“It is a bad thing to presume too much on your luck,” said the 
vet., as he smoked a cigar in his friend’s room the morning after 
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the Derby. “Fellows who do so always come to grief in the end. 
You can drop it now with a good grace. Most fellows hold on till 
they are ruined outright ; but you have made back all the money 
—and I daresay more—than you have lost the last year or two, 
and may retire with all the honours of victory. By all means 
stick to your resolve, old man. Make it up with Miss Adair, 
send in your papers, and go abroad. I will look after things for 
you here, and see to the selling of your horses.” 

This advice was not perhaps altogether disinterested, for 
Bispham knew quite well that if Austin stayed in England his 
utter ruin was only a question of time— probably of a very short 
time—and he foresaw that the management of his friend’s affairs 
during his absence, perhaps afterwards, would provide him with 
congenial occupation and make a nice addition to his pay. But 
interested advice is not necessarily bad advice. Wilfrid stuck to 
his colours. The day after his interview with Aida, the vet. saw 
him on hoard the mail boat at Dover, and by the time Austin 
reached Paris he had fully regained his wonted spirits. The 
further he got from England the more he felt that he had done a 
good thing, and he never thought without a shudder of the 
danger he had so narrowly escaped. 

After writing a few lines to Aida and his mother, he hastened 
on to Switzerland. A month among the mountains of the Ober- 
land, and a fortnight on the shores of the Vierwaldstztter See, 
brought back colour to his cheeks, lustre to his eye, and strength 
to his limbs, and sending his luggage on by post, he resolved to 
travel on foot over the St. Gothard to the Italian lakes. The 
first day brought him to Andermatt, where he stayed the night, 
and early next morning set out for Airolo. The sun rose 
in a sky of deepest azure, unflecked by a single cloud ; but a few 
hours later the wind veered round, the heavens darkened, snow 
fell in abundance, and Wilfrid found himself in the midst of one 
of those sudden Alpine storms which, as it were by a breath, 
convert smiling summer into howling winter. So fiercely blew 
the foehn that he could hardly make head against it, the air being 
so thick with snow that he was able to see only a few paces before 
him. But as he had left the Hospice, and there was no refuge 
near, he was obliged to push on for Airolo, which he hoped soon 
to reach—going down hill, even in a storm, being much easier 
than going up—sometimes too easy, as Wilfrid found out. 
During a lull in the wind, which did not, however, cause any 
diminution in the snowfall, he quickened his pace to a run, and, 
overshooting one of the turns in the zig-zag road, took an 
involuntary header into the white depths below. As Juck would 
have it, he did not go very far, yet far enough to bruise himself 
somewhat sev erely, and to render getting back without help quite 
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out of the question. So there was nothing for it but to creep 
under the lee of the precipice, and await for the storm to abate, 
which it did almost as suddenly as it arose. But except that it 
made him warmer (an important consideration, however) this did 
not help Wilfrid much, for his hurts rendered it quite impossible 
for him to climb up to the road. The storm had, moreover, 
arrested the stream of travel which in summer used to flow 
through the St. Gothard pass in a continual stream, and he 
waited an hour or more before he could be released from his 
uncomfortable vigil. Help came at last in the shape of some 
cattle drivers who were taking a lot of bullocks to Zurich and 
Lucerne. These men never travel without ropes, and _ five 
minutes after they had sighted him he was once more on the 
road, limping painfully towards Airolo. 

He put up at the Hotel de la Poste, rather a rude hostelry, but 
Frau Frohlich, the landlady, a decent old body from Canton Uri, 
nursed him with motherly care. Nevertheless, the wetting he 
got in the snowstorm, and the subsequent exposure at the foot of 
the precipice, brought on an illness, which laid him up for several 
days. 

The first use Wilfrid made of his convalesence was to explore 
the neighbourhood, which he found very beautiful. He wrote to 
Aida a glowing account of its attractions, and expressed the hope 
that they might sometime visit it together. 

One day—on the eve of his departure, as he thought—he 
wandered further than usual, and after a walk of several hours 
found himself in an Alpine valley of indescribable beauty, un- 
trodden by tourists and unknown to guide books. Hemmed in on 
one side by huge rocks, covered with lichen, and festooned with 
flowers, it was open to the south, and commanded a superb view 
of the Levantine valley, with its quaint chalets and picturesque 
villages, bathed in sunshine. The Ticino shone like a silver 
ribbon in the verdant plain, and a sky of deepest blue shed a 
benignant smile on the whitened summits of the Levantine Alps. 
From the base of the rocks broke forth a stream of crystal water, 
which broadened into a fairy lakelet, in whose gentle bosom were 
reflected the trees and flowers that hung over its silvery strand. 

The lakelet flowed into a brook, and WwW ilfrid, delighted with the 
beauty of the scenery, and bent on further discoveries, followed 
whither itled. He had not gone far when he heard a female 

voice of rare power and compass singing in Italian a song so weird 
and wild that it thrilled him to the soul. 

The next moment he was in presence of the finest specimen of 
womankind he had ever beheld. 

On a seat of granite, under the wide-spreading branches of a 

magnificent chestnut tree, which overshadowed the brook, sat a 
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young girl. As the Englishman came in sight she rose and 
regarded him no less curiously than he regarded her. She was 
almost as tall as Wilfrid himself, and as finely formed as the 
Medicean Venus. Her features were Grecian in their delicacy, 
Roman in their strength, and the pose of her head, from which 
her long raven hair flowed down to the waist, was simply superb. 
Her cheeks were the colour of a ripe peach; the rest of her face 
was of a healthy brown. The dark violet eyes were large and 
liquid, and her little teeth glistened like pearls in a casket of 
coral. 

The dress of this strange creature was as striking as her face 

black and scarlet striped petticoat, not too long, a white 
chemisette and a dark blue bodice laced with red tape. Her 
massive black hair was fastened back with a silver arrow—other 
head dress she had none—and she wore for foot-gear a pair of 
mountain sandals. At her waist was a bunch of the deadly night- 
shade, and she carried another in her hand. 

“I was expecting you,” she said quietly in French. 

“Expecting me!” exclaimed the astonished Englishman. 
“ That is impossible. Why, I did not expect to be here myself. 
You are joking.” 

“Not at all. I saw the face of a fair man in the lake this 
morning, and what I see in the lake always comes to pass in a few 
hours. It never deceives me.” 

* And was it really my face ?” asked Wilfrid, with an amused 
smile. 

** Since you are here it must have been. But the lake did not 
tell me your name. How are you called ?” 

“ Wilfrid Austin.” 

He was almost as much confounded by the girl’s manner as he 
had been surprised hy her singular beauty. “And yours ?” 

“ My name is Antonia, but the mountain people call me Deadly 
Nightshade.” 

“ Because of that bunch of belladona at your waist, I suppose ?” 
“Yes. It is my favourite flower. The berries are so beautiful, 


and it has never harmed me. But these peasants are so stupid 
999 
—see ! 


A stalwart mountaineer with a load of cheeses on his back was 
coming towards them. He saluted Austin with careless courtesy, 
but on seeing Antonia a look of fear flitted over his face, and 
crossing himself devoutly, he averted his head and muttered a 
prayer. 

* Fool!” exclaimed Antonia, scornfully. ‘He thinks I. have 
the evil eye. They all think so. Is it my fault that Jessica’s 
child died the day ‘after I nursed it, or that Carlo Lindrio, the 
chamois hunter, was killed by falling down a precipice the day 
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after I told him to touch me at his peril, and struck him on 
the face for his insolence? But it is better to be feared than 
despised, is it not, Signor?” 

“ Decidedly,” returned Austin, with an admiring glance; “ but 
it is better to be loved than either.” 

“Ah, yes. But nobody loved Deadly Nightshade, except old 
Francesca and the birds and squirrels. See!” and as she spoke 
a squirrel came hopping from the tree and jumped on the girl’s 
hand. 

** At any rate, the squirrels don’t fear you.” 

“ Nor the birds. I look at them, and remain quite still, and 
they come to me. The peasants say I bewitch them.” 

“Those eyes of yours would bewitch anybody, Signora.” He 
felt as if he were being bewitched himself. 

“In that case you will come again, Signor ?” 

There was magnetism in the glance that accompanied these 
words, and Wilfrid said, almost eagerly, that he would come 
again. 

** And now I must go. Francesca will be unhappy for me,” and 
before Austin could reply, Deadly Nightshade had sprung across 
the rivulet, and the next moment she disappeared among the 
trees that clustered on its banks. 

Wilfrid remained several minutes where she had left him, 
thinking intently, and then, with a muttered exclamation, “ Poor 
Aida! What folly is this,” he turned his face towards Airolo. 

When he reached the Hotel de la Poste he told the landlady 
that he had changed his mind, that he should not leave the next 
day for Locarno. 


Ill. 


On the following morning Austin rose weary and unrefreshed. 
All night long his mind had been agitated by contending emo- 
tions. Deadly Nightshade seemed to have really bewitched him. 
Had he been an unprincipled profligate he would doubtless have 
looked upon the girl’s evident fancy for him as a piece of luck, 
but he was no rowé ; his conscience, albeit, somewhat seared, would 
not be still, and he loved Aida. Yes, he loved Aida, and would 
be loyal to her, as he had promised, for their engagement had 
been virtually renewed. And yet—and yet—he should like to 
see Antonia just once again, if only to find out who she was, and 
ascertain whether her innocence was real or assumed. What a 
magnificent creature she was—what a figure and face—what 
splendid eyes! Yes, he would—no, he would not—he would order 
post horses and start within an hour for Bellinzina. 

But he did not. An hour later he started for the mountains 
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instead, hoping—yet half dreading—to find Deadly Nightshade 
under the chestnut tree, or near the lakelet, and hesitating a 
hundred times whether to pursue the adventure or turn back. 
But some occult power seemed to drag him onward, and 
though chafing at his irresolution, he yielded to its influence. 

It was almost with a sense of relief that he saw the granite 
seat under the chestnut tree vacant. After lingering about the 
place a few minutes, he went down to the lakelet and threw 
himself on a grassy bank under the shade of a purple-berried 
laurel, and, being wearied with his long walk, was soon fast 
asleep. 

How long he slept’ be knew not, but when he opened his eyes 
Antonia was there, looking at him with an amused smile. A 
cloud of butterflies was hovering about her head, and she seemed, 
Wilfrid thought, as beautiful as a dream. He rose to his feet, 
took her hand in his, and then, moved by an irresistible impulse, 
he kissed her on either cheek, put his arms round her, and 
showered kisses on her ripe red lips. 

Antonia drew back, half ashamed, half indignant. “If any 
other man had dared to take such a liberty,” she exclaimed, “ [ 
should have struck him dead at my feet,” and she half drew from 
her bodice a murderous-looking little stilleto. 

“ And why don’t you strike me dead ?” asked Wilfrid, who 
felt just then as if there was nothing in the world worth living 
for but this girl. 

** Because you are fair, and I like you,” she said, again smiling. 

“ And I love you,” answered Wilfrid, passionately, trying to take 
her hand. 

“Take care,” she replied, gravely, pushing him from her, at the 
same time looking into his eyes, as if she would read his very 
soul, 

“Take care, people say I have the evil eye, and it may not 
be lucky to love Deadly Nightshade. And yet I could love you; 
you are fair, and I have seen your face in the water. But stay, 
you are not—you cannot be a Tedeschi—if you are, leave me 
before I kill you—go! 

This was spoken fast and fiercely, and Antonia, whose heightened 
colour and flashing eyes made her seem diabolically handsome, 
looked as if she could be quite as good as her word. 

“No, I am not German, I am an Englishman,” answered 
Austin, greatly surprised at this outbreak. 

“Well for me, and well for you that you are. Fair, and an 
Englishman—yes, I think I can love you. And they say the 
English are true and good. Are you true and good, Signor ?” 

** T will be true and good to you,” he exclaimed, impetuously ; 
oblivious to eve rything but the passion of the moment. 
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And then-he put his arms round her, and pressed his lips to 
hers, and she seemed nothing loth. 

“What have those unfortunate Germans done to vex you so 
much, Antonia Mia?” he asked, as they walked hand in hand 
towards the chestnut tree, where they had first met. 

“They are a race accursed. I hate them. They killed my 
father, and hold my country in bondage.” 

“ Killed your father, hold your country in bondage! You are 
not Swiss then ?” 

“No, I am Italian, my father was a Tuscan, and died fighting 
the hated Tedeschi.” 

* How is it then that you speak French so well?” 

“Tt is my second mother tongue. I learnt it from Francesca. 
She comes from Chatillon, and was my bonne when my poor 
mother died. Francesca brought me up, and I live with her up 
there. She married a peasant of this country, and he left her 
a chalet and a little land. My mother also left her something. 
We have goats and cows and make cheese. You must come and 
see Francesca.” 

* With all my heart. When shall I come ?” 

** Now, if you like.” 

“ By all means. Let us go.” 

As he spoke, Antonia struck into a side path, which wound 
upwards between a row of acacia trees, and after half-an-hour’s 
easy walking, they reached a small chalet, fronted by a large 
meadow and with a pinewood for background. Above the wood 
was a mountain pasture, in which browsed a flock of goats and 
several cows, watched by a maid in man’s clothing. 

Antonia led the way to an outhouse, where an old woman with 
grey hair and dark eyes was making cheese. 

“* Behold an English gentleman, whom I met on the mountain,” 
said the girl, simply. 

“Tam very glad to make Monsieur’s acquaintance. Does he 
want to stay with us (eyeing him keenly) and make the cure of 
whey and goat’s milk, like that French family a few years since. 
If he does, I can give him a room on moderate terms—very 
moderate terms—for much less than they would make him 
pay down in the valley.” 

‘Thank you very much,” answered Austin. “ Yes, I will take 
your room. I have been out of health lately, and your pure air 
und mountain milk will do me good. As for terms, I leave that 
entirely to you. Whatever you think right, that I will pay.” 

The old woman’s eyes glistened ; like all of her class she was 
greedy of gain. 

“Ah, you English are so rich and generous. But I will not 
take advantage of your generosity. You will not think twenty 
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francs a week for the room and five franes a day for food too much, 
Monsieur ?” 

(She would have been glad of four frances, tout compris.) 

“Not at all. On the contrary, I think it very moderate.” 

Francesca looked vexed; she was regretting not having asked 
forty francs a week and ten francs a day, and Deadly Nightshade, 
with an impatient toss of the head, left the dairy. 

“You find Antonia very beautiful, do you not, Monsieur ?” 
asked the old woman, who had quickly recovered her equanimity. 

“‘ As an angel,” answered Austin, warmly. “I never saw any- 
body so beautiful.” 

“You say truly, and yet they say she has the evil eye! The 
idiots ; but in this country they are all Catholics, and so super- 
stitious; you have no idea.” 

* And are you not a Catholic?” 

“Twas once. But I have long been a Free-thinker and a 
patriot like my dear husband. I think that is why they hate us. 
We never go to church—that and because Antonia will have 
nothing to say to the young men. Yes, she is not like other 
girls. She makes everybody bow to her will—even the dumb 
creatures obey her as they obey nobody else. And sometimes she 
has fits of gloom, and spends whole days up in the pinewood 
there. She was born after her father’s death, and her mother 
died a few days after her birth. Poor girl, some people say that 
she was born under an unlucky star, and will die a violent death, 
and Iam sure she often knows what is going to happen. Evil 
eye or not, she has a mysterious protector and harm would befal 
anyone who might do her wrong.” 

“Who would do her wrong?” exclaimed Austin, warmly. 

*“ Not you, I am sure, Monsieur; you are an English gentle- 
man, and everybody else is afraid of the girlk When will 
Monsieur come ; to-morrow? Julian, the muleteer, will bring his 
effects from Airolo. I can arrange with him; he will charge me 
less than he would charge Monsieur.” 

This meant that she would make Wilfrid pay her double what 
she would pay the muleteer. 

“ Very well,” replied Austin, carelessly. “I leave it to you. I 
shall walk up in the cool of the evening. Aw revoir, Madame. 
But I should like to make my adieux to Mademoiselle Antonia, 
before going,” 

“You will very likely find her up there with the goats.” 

But he did not find her with the goats, nor anywhere else, and 
after a long and fruitless search he bent his steps towards Airolo in 
a very discontented frame of mind. He could not disguise from 
himself that he was acting unwiselvy and weakly, and engaging in 
an enterprise that might, end disastrously for all concerned. 
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Antonia was no common girl, and if her affections were once 
engaged it would not be easy to shake her off. She was capable 
of anything—of putting an end both to his life and her own. 
And Aida! and he saw, in imagination, her Madonna-like face 
and reproachful glance—how could he ever look at that face 
again? If she knew about Antonia, she would cast him off for 
ever, and in spite of his infatuation, he did not want Aida to cast 
him for ever, for contradictory as it may seem, he loved her still. 
Yes, he would go away—he would never see Deadly Nightshade 
again—that very night he would take a place in the diligence, 
and start next morning for Locarno. 

This resolution he kept in part, and but for one of those 
accidents so trivial in themselves, yet so dire in their conse- 
quences, he would have kept it altogether. He took a place in 
the diligence and ordered the porter to call him betimes, which 
the porter omitted to do, and when Wilfrid, whose thoughts had 
kept him sleepless the first haifof the night, awoke, the diligence 
had been gone half-an-hour. 

“You can go by the evening diligence,” said the porter, in 
answer to Austin’s scolding, “ without any further payment, and a 
ride in the cool of the evening will be much pleasanter than in 
the heat of day.” 

“Very well,” exclaimed Wilfrid, sinking back angrily among 
his pillows, “ let it be so.” 

He rose two hours later, and as he was breakfasting in very ill 
humour the landlady brought him a note,and informed him that 
Julian, the muleteer, awaited his pleasure at the door. 

The note was from Valeria: ‘“ You sought me yesterday,” it 
ran, “and did not find me. I was unhappy, and in a bad humour. 
Come with Julian; I will wait for you by the lake.” 

This kindled Austin’s passion afresh, and in a moment he was 
as infatuated as before. The most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen—a woman to go mad about—to die for—was waiting for 
him. She wrote him a virtual confession of her love—asked him 
to goto her. Aida, his promises, his good resolution, everything 
were forgotten. 

‘Give the muleteer my things,” he said. “I have changed 
my mind, Instead of going to Locarno I shall go up to the 
mountains for a few days.” 

“ But you have paid a place by the diligence.” 

“That is nothing; bring my bill. Iam going.” 

Antonia seemed pleased to see him; but when he tried to 
embrace her she pushed him away, and, though she allowed him 
to take her hand, would not let him put his arm round her waist. 
This unexpected coolness piqued Wilfrid’s curiosity, and added 
fuel to the fire. He accused her of not caring for him 
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She smiled, and said he knew better, and altogether behaved so 
coyly, that Austin asked himself if he had not been mistaken—if 
she was quite as unsophisticated as he had thought. 

After wiling away an hour by the tarn, they rambled slowly 
towards the chalet, where Wilfrid found much better quarters 
than he had expected. Everything was of the plainest, but 
sufficiently comfortable, and scrupulously clean. 

A month passed rapidly by, and at the end of it his relations 
with Valeria were precisely the same as at the beginning. 
Sometimes she seemed all love, then she would avoid and even 
repulse him. He could not understand her, and was more than 
once on the point of abruptly quitting the chalet, and resuming 
his journey, but hers was the stronger nature, and he felt that 
she might keep him near her as long as she chose. He spent his 
time in long walks, in many of which he was accompanied by 
Valeria, in sketching, in reading, and in studying Italian. Fran- 
cesca did not take much notice of them. She had put cunning 
questions to the Englishman about his position at home, and his 
means, and from his answers, drew the conclusion that he was 
enormously rich, and that he would certainly marry Antonia, and 
take her to England—after making Francesca a present of a few 
thousand francs by way of acknowledgment for her services to 
his bride. She told Antonia of her expectations, and gave her 
certain advice as to how she might aid in their realisation. 

The girl waxed hotly indignant. 

*Cajole a man into a marriage because he has money!” she 
exclaimed, in a voice that made the old woman start. “I would 
rather kil! him. If Wilfredo” (so she called Austin) “ wants me 
to be his wife let him ask me.” 

On the day after this conversation, Antonia went down into the 
plain alone on an errand for Francesca. For two days afterwards 
Austin could not get a word with her, she seemed much troubled 
and avoided him continually. On the third, she asked him to 
accompany her to the lake, and thither they went, hand in hand ; 
but all the way she made no remark, and answered his remarks 
only in monosyllables. She led the way to the spot where they 
first met. 

Then she turned to him, put her arms on his shoulder, and 
looked wistfully into his eyes. 

“ Wilfredo,” she said, firmly, after a long silence, “ you mustgo.” 

“Go!” he exclaimed, in a startled voice. “ Why ?” 

“J will tell you. Francesca is a good soul, she brought me up, 
but she is always thinking about money. She believes you are 
rich, and for that reason wants me to marry you; and the other 
day old Patricia said it was wrong for you to stay at the chalet 
unless you mean a4 
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“T understand,” broke in Austin, passionately. “Go with me, 
Antonia, I will marry you.” He was so excited at the idea of 
losing her that he hardly knew what he said. He had never 
spoken of marriage to her before. 

“It is better not —yet,” answered the girl, rather sadly. 
“ Wilfredo, I love you, but if I should go with you and find that 
you do not love me as [ love you, I should kill both you and my- 
self. And I think sometimes, when I look into those beautiful 
blue eyes, that you are not a true man. Have you ever loved 
another ?” 

“Until I saw you, Antonia, I did not know what love was.” If 
the lie did not literally stick in Austin’s throat it caused him a 
pang, and he knew in his soul that he was as inferior to the girl 
before him as the worm that crawled at their feet. 

“But your love for me may be a mere passing fancy. Before I 
go with you, you must prove to me that it is not. Continue your 
journey. Come back here in a twelvemonth, and if you still love 
me I will go with you to the end of the world, and be yours in 
life and in death.” 

“Go with me now, Antonia; go with me now!” cried Austin, 
folding her in his arms and pressing his lips passionately to hers. 

“Not now, Wilfredo, you must go alone now. We are sure to 
meet again—my heart tells me so—and it depends upon you 
whether the meeting is a happy or a sad one.” 

“And when must 1 go?” he asked, playfully, still doubting 
whether she was in earnest. 

“Now. You must not return to the chalet. Julian shall bring 
your things down to the hotel at Airolo, and I will walk a part of 
the way with you. Come.” 

This was spoken in a tone there was no gainsaying, and though 
Austin warmly protested, he ended by yielding. In spite of his 
infatuation, he knew that he had been very near committing a 
terrible mistake. 

As they reached a turn in the road, from which could be seen 
the snowy peaks of the St. Gothard range and the shining waters 
of the Lago Maggiore, Antonia stopped. 

“ Now,” she exclaimed, “ twelvemonths hence, if you are true,” 
and then, putting her arms round his neck, she kissed him on the 
mouth, the forehead, and the eyes. This done, she sprang up 
the rough path like a chamois, and the next moment was lost to 
view. 

Austin saw her but once again. 

He walked slowly and sadly towards Airolo. Antonia had done 
for him what he had been unable to do for himself, and though 
he regretted bitterly their separation, he felt in his heart that it 
was better so, and that the wisest thing he could do was not to 
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keep the tryst he had just made. Yet when he remembered how 
rightly she had gauged him, that he was not a true man, that he 
had been false both to Aida and to her, he grew hot all over and 
bowed his head in shame. Poor Antonia, yes he must, he would 
see her again—whatever happened he would see 

once—again. 

He found letters at Airolo which changed the current of his 
thoughts, letters from Aida, from Bispham, and from others, and 
by the time he reached Rome was so far recovered from his love 
fever as to be able to smile at his folly, as he now called it, and 
while still thinking regretfully of Antonia, he experienced a sense 
of relief at his escape from what might have been a serious en- 
tanglement ; for there could be no question that Deadly Night- 
shade was quite capable of wreaking a terrible vengeance on the 
man who might play her false, and he could never have married 
her, poor girl. She was awfully handsome—but, yes—he was well 
out of it. He would finish his travels and then return to England 
and marry Aida. Antonia would soon forget him. 


* * * ~ ~ 


Eighteen months later, after visiting India and Australia, Austin 


was again in London. At the instance of his mother, who was 
anxious to have him “ married and settled,” Aida had shortened 
the period of his probation, and a month after his return they 
were married. 

« Where shall we go, Aida?” asked Wilfrid, a few days before 
the wedding. 

“Let us go to Italy, dearest. I have long had a fancy to spend 
our honeymoon in Italy, and we will go by Airolo. I want to 
thank that good woman at the hotel for being so kind to you when 
you were so ill.” He had given illness as the 1 eason for his long 
stay in the neighbourhood of Airolo. 

* T think I should prefer the Mont Cenis route, if only for a 
change. However, if you would like to go by the St. Gothard—-—” 

* 7 should, certainly,” answered Aida, who was too much of a 
woman to give up a pet project for no particular reason ; “ and we 
can come back by the Mont Cenis, you know.” 

“ All right, darling, it shall be as you wish. Your will is my 
law now, as | hope it always will be.” 

He spoke gaily, but his thoughts were of the gloomiest. The 
mention of Airolo reminded him painfully of the past; he remem- 
bered his promise, and he saw Antonia standing by the lake with 
pensive mien and reproachful eyes. What would Aida say if she 
knew? He did not like the idea of going by Airolo at all, and if 
he had not feared to rouse Ada’s suspicions, he would have tried 
to turn her from her purpose. There was no telling what might 
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happen. Suppose they should meet Antonia! but no, the sup- 
position was absurd, she never went down to Airolo and they would 
stop there only a few minutes, just long enough for Aida to speak 
to Frau Frohlich. Meeting Antonia, or hearing anything about 
her, in such circumstances was simply impossible. So Wilfrid 
went away, if not altogether content, yet somewhat comforted. 
All the same he could not forget Deadly Nightshade. He found 
himself thinking about her even on his wedding day, and he grew 
so visibly uneasy as they left Lucerne, that Aida noticed his dis- 
composure, for which he accounted by pleading a headache. 

It was late in the autumn, and at Andermat the snow fell so 
fast that they were constrained to pass the night there. They 
travelled post, of course, and the next morning took a large sledge 
for the Hospice. At the Hospice they changed into the smaller 
sledges, with which, on account of the steepness of the way, it is 
customary to descend the Val de Tremola. As they left the Hos- 
pice, Wilfrid heard one of the stablemen say to a driver in German 
that it would be lucky if they escaped avalanches, and that on the 
day before a sledge had been swept off the road and one of the 
horses killed. But he said nothing of this to Aida, and indeed 
attached little importance to it himself. There is always talk 
about avalanches on the great Alpine passes, but even in winter 
and spring they are not much to be feared, and now it was neither 
one nor the other. 

In the first sledge rode Wilfrid and his bride. The second 
carried a part of the baggage, and in the third came the courier and 
the rest of their belongings. The morning was bright, the snow 
lay thick on the road, and they went at a great pace down the 
pass, the first sledge being far in advance of the others. 

They are midway in the Tremola gorge, and Aida is lost in 
admiration of the magnificent scene around her—glittering 
peaks, frowning precipices, fathomless gorges, great glaciers— 
and, above all, a cloudless cerulean sky and an ardent sun. 

“Look at that girl, Wilfrid,” she exclaims suddenly, after 
casting a glance down the road, as her husband looks backward 
at the other sledges. “She is like a Greek statue, and how 
picturesquely she is dressed. Everything is picturesque in this 
country, I think.” 

Austin looks. The sight he sees strikes him dumb, and he 
turns as white as the snow around him. 

The girl standing in the roadway is Antonia. Her tall form 
is drawn up to its full height, her right arm is stretched 
towards him, her eyes glows with excitement, and her face 
looks anger and disdain. 

“ Traditore,” she cries ; “traitor, coward, and liar! 

The sledge sweeps past, Austin tries to compose himself, to 
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reassure his bride ; but he feels as if he had been stricken voice- 
less ; his lips move without uttering. 

“ What is it?” exclaims Aida. “ What is it, Wilfrid— what does 
it mean—who is she—and what does she mean by those terrible 
words? Cannot you speak, darling? Are you ill? Oh, my 
God, what is that ?” 

A peal of thunder—a roar as if the earth were being torn 
asunder, and rocks shot up from the depths—a huge white cloud 
comes leaping down from the mountain tops, and as a wild death 
cry rings through the air, Wilfrid and Aida, horse and driver, are 
swept from the road, and all in one white burial blent, five 
hundred feet below. 

“Ts there any chance of saving them, do you think?” asks 
the courier of the first driver, when the two other sledges reach 
the spot. 

“ Not the least. They must be dead already ; it is even doubt- 
ful if their bodies can be recovered before the melting of the 
snow next spring.” 

“Dead!” cries Antonia, wildly, “dead! Wilfrid dead! I saw 
his face in the water, and I knew I should meet him here where 
storms are born and avalanches sweep, but I knew not that 
my eye would kill him. And I loved him—how I loved him! 
Down there under the snow, with the English bride who stole 
him from me! My curse upon her! Dead! Wilfrid is dead!” 

And then with a gesture of despair she turns away and 
walks slowly towards Airolo. 

“Who in the world is that?” asks the courier. 

“ How should I know,” answers the driver. “She looks and 
talks like a mad woman. But, sapremento, is not she hand- 
some !” 

Three days afterwards Deadly Nightshade was found floating, 
face upwards, in the mountain lakelet. On her bosom was 
Wilfrid’s portrait, in her hand a bunch of Belladonna. 
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The City Churches.—Rare Old Doorways.—The “ Little Lion.”— 
The Malls. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


THE old squares of London deserve attention from the pic- 
turesqueness and antique sleepy simplicity. Take Queen Square, 
in Bloomsbury, with its grim queer Queen Anne houses running 
round, and its ground still laid out in the old fashion which obtained 
in those days. Old fashion, indeed, reigns here, though now they 
have begun to pull down some of the houses to rear hospitals on 
the ground. The houses have a pleasant tranquil air, though 
within they are gloomy enough. Everyone knows the curious 
solemnity and half chill which is the feeling in an old Queen 
Anne house, such as one has experienced in Church Row, Hamp- 
stead. You would think you were miles away from town in 
some sleepy suburb. There at the upper end lived Dr. Charles 
Burney, who was friend and father of the brilliant Fanny Burney, 
in a house which had been inhabited by Alderman Barber, and to 
which Swift was accustomed to resort. This house, I fancy, 
was one of those recently pulled down to give place to an hospital. 
In this worthy musician one has the interest that one takes in 
all connected with Johnson.’ 

This prompts a few reflections on the mania for Queen Anne 
houses that is now rife, and which I venture to pronounce a 
failure, and which, with more certainty, will be decreed a failure 
a generation hence. The thing is all wrong, and on wrong prin- 
ciples. The Queen Anne architects indulged in no such ridiculous 
fantastic freaks as we see now exhibited, and simply because 
such was entirely opposed to the nature and cnaracter of brick. 
Brick is a simple, honest, plain material, with a good colour and 
hard smooth surface—that is all. Whatever style can display 
these qualities best is the Queen Anne style, and no other. The 
result of the modern caprices will be seen ten or twenty years 








paid an annuity to two Miss Phillips, on whose death, having had occasion to look 
into this, he found that the doctor's daughter had married a Major Phillips, to whose 
children the annuity was payable. All through the deed, the name of “ the said Charles 
Burney, doctor of music,” kept turning up most musically. 
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hence, when certainly decay will have disintegrated or destroyed 
the whole, or when the owner’s heart will have sickened of the 
frequent repairs and restorations. The old Queen Anne houses 
produced effect by the beautiful colour and surface, the bricks being 
laid almost touching, with the thinnest wash of mortar between. 
The result is that no rain or damp ever gets between. The modern 
system of building is opposed to this, thick layers of mortar being 
interposed, with the certain result that all the elaborate gables, 
etc., soon begin to separate. Bricks put together in elaborate 
forms have no strength, no more than stones laid on earth, but dis- 
played in surface, it becomes as firm and smooth as a billiard table. 
Even mouldings should be raised in the faintest degree, and the 
less they are, the richer the effect. There is an old house out at 
Clapton, a “seminary for young ladies,” that for design, sim- 
plicity and pure brickwork, mixed with stone and design ot outline, 
puts to shame all the brick phantasmata that are now covering 
the City. Looking at the pretentious masses that cover the new 
settlement of Cadogan Square, or line the Embankment, one does 
not feel at all drawn back to the days of Queen Anne. ‘There is a 
coarse, raw treatment in their embroidery, to which the brick 
lends itself but reluctantly. The material is too rude for such 
fine work. There is another fad in house adornment, which, it may 
be said, has run its course. This was the daubing over houses 
“ liver red,” green, blue, etc. These efforts looked daring enough at 
first, but presently, as the dirt accumulated, they turned all kinds 
of horrid tints, and the house looked dirtier and shabbier than ever. 

Another interesting little square is the one y’clept Golden. 
Many a Londoner scarcely knows of its existence, and many more 
have never seen it. Yet it is within a stone’s throw of Regent’s 
Street. It is prettily proportioned, the grass flourishing with 
extraordinary greenness, and in the centre rises an effective statue. 
Not so many years ago “private” families as they are called 
lived there—among others Cardinal Wiseman. Now it is entirely 
given over to commercial offices, and has a busy air in consequence. 
It would seem strange now to look for any person of condition 
residing there. Another curious old square is Red Lion Square, 
in Bloomsbury, also a commercial region. But it is in a sadly 
unkempt and neglected condition. A square that is really 
picturesque from its stone fronted houses, which have a flavour 
of Bath, is Fitzroy Square, where artists and authors have lived 
and do live. There is also Mecklenburgh Square, always associ- 
ated with the brilliant Sala. 

Of Leicester and Soho Squares, the latter seems far more 
attractive and interesting in spite of the “decorations” added to 
the latter some years ago. These are all unsuited, out of pro- 
portion to the size, and sadly lacking in taste. The Shakespeare 
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fountain is clumsy, and the coarse, white marble heads,ef Hogarth 
and Reynolds stuck about have anything but an ornamental effect, 
As it is fashioned into a garden, ornaments that are in keeping 
and character should have been employed. The fountain is too 
big for the space. The terrible blue, and strange dish-covers of the 
Alhambra are an appalling eyesore. Within, the old Alhambra 
was a fine artistical work, airy and magnificent in its lines, while 
the original decoration was admirable, and the work of a true 
artist. By-and-by this was altered and improved, and then came 
the fire which destroyed the whole of this really elegant building, 
for which the present building has been substituted. 

London, with all its changes, has still plenty of picturesque and 
antique corners that recall bits of old foreign towns. What, for 
instance, can be better in effect than the view as you walk 
towards Cripplegate, through winding streets, and begin to see 
the old gaunt, quaint, weather-beaten tower of St. Giles’ Church 
rising above the houses. There is nothing in London better than 
this solemn old tower, formed of old stones, half way up, the 
other half of grimed caked brick, the whole surmounted by an 
odd and effective belfry. You would think you were in some 
Belgium town. Then, the old churchyard behind, with the path 
winding round, by a short cut to other streets; the old wooden 
houses that adjoin it, overhanging the street, and that seemed 
“caked” to it; and, finally, the strange doorway of the church, 
decorated with its significant supporters—a skull on one side and 
an hour glass on the other—this wrought in the spirited fashion of 
Cibber. In the city proper there are many strange places like this, 
with narrow winding streets and antique names. Of a bright, 
sunshiny day, for instance, there is one part which is picturesque 
and animated to a degree, and worthy of a painter. Standing in 
the street and looking down towards the Monument and the point 
where King William and other streets converge towards London 
Bridge, the buildings and warehouses and churches all rise and 
cross each other at various angles, catching the light in different 
ways. There is the statue, such as it is; the spire of the church 
in Thames Street; the glimpse of the bridge and the river; the 
enormous busy traffic; and the effective Monument itself. Then, 
going on, we see the picturesque Thames Street passing along 
the road, which looks as it might have looked two centuries ago, and 
there, surely, is the picturesqueness of trade. All the oranges in 
Europe seem to be coming ashore, and put into waggons carried 
on men’s heads, these defiling in endless procession. Then the 
river itself, “noble” certainly—with the vessels and steamers 
paraded in rows at the wharf sides, and the huge landing ware- 
houses—seen from the middle of the bridge, is wonderful ; and the 
church itself rising on the left out of Thames Street can boast one 
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of the most effective and beautiful of spires. The bridge itself, 
on which we stand, how graceful and flowing in its lines! how 
elegant its arches! How rude and clumsy seem the greater and 
more modern ones of Blackfriars and others in comparison ! 

But Soho Square, with the streets surrounding, is valuable as 
suggesting how old London of a hundred and fifty years back 
must have looked. It can have been little altered, and though 
shops have been opened in many of the lower stories, these have 
in many instances retained their old parlour shape. One is 
struck by the handsome, well-built quality of the houses, the 
sound, solid doors, and the “detached ” character of each house ; 
that is, each is finished by itself and was not built in rows. Frith 
Street, Gerrard Street, Greek Street, all these names rouse 
curious associations. I never walk through Gerrard Street without 
thinking of the Indian Sir William James and his wife, who were 
so affectionately kind to the dying Sterne, and to whom he wrote 
his last despairing letter. He used to struggle to get to Gerrard 
Street in his fatal illness. In Dean Street, where the Royalty 
Theatre stands, should be noted some half-a-dozen mansions ad- 
joining the theatre, whose imposing, handsome doorways must 
attract attention. These houses, which are spacious within, and 
have stone staircases, must have belonged to persons of condition, 
and are themselves in fine preservation. Soho Square itself has 
many curious associations, less remote even than the almost an- 
tiquarian one of the luckless Duke of Monmouth. There is the 
entrance to the large toy-shop, in the corner, and when in that 
squeezed facade, the architect will detect something of former 
glories. Most people believe that toys and general ephemeral 
rubbish were sold there always. Close by, in Oxford Street, is 
the Pantheon, now turned over to Messrs. Gilbey’s wine trade. 
This place was in truth one of the sights and places of fashion- 
able resort over a hundred years ago. People came there as 
they did to Ranelagh or Almacks. The “ Rooms” were magni- 
ficent, and it is recorded that Dr. Johnson went there one night, 
paying his half guinea admission, and was mightily pleased. It 
is difficult to call up the burly doctor promenading where now 
* Castle A” and “Castle B” are being bottled. At the opposite 
side of Soho Square we may note a singularly handsome house, 
architectural in its bold pilasters and cornices, and the cheerful 
red of its bricks, which suggest that famous old Inigo Jones’ 
house in Grove Green Street. 

Few who pass through the city or travel by the river pause to 
think and compare the innumerable spires and towers that rise in 
all directions and lend a Flemish grace to the prose of city life. 
No little charm, it may be said, is found in the effective grey of 
the Portland stone, with its black staining in the shadows—due to 
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the deposits of London smoke. But while all praise is due to 
Wren for his excellence and versatility, it must be remembered 
that no architect has ever received such a commission as the 
building of some forty great churches—every one having an 
important tower or spire, and situated in every conceivable and 
favouring locality. To crown all, this lucky artist was entrusted 
with the building of one of the most famous cathedrals in Europe. 
The variety is shown in the different materials, there being nine 
steeples of stone, nineteen spires of timber and lead, and twelve 
solid towers. The great secret of this excellence is the admirable 
workmanship and system of construction. It is declared on archi- 
tectural authority that they are as sound as in the year they were 
erected ; and, certainly, no one ever sees them under repair. The 
mixture of square tower and tapering spire is most original, and 
the junction between the two is varied in the most pleasing 
manner. The two most famous are Bow Church, or St. Mary-le- 
Bow, Cheapside, and St. Bride, in Fleet Street. These are, how- 
ever, meant to be rich and elaborate, as being in busy and impor- 
tant thoroughfares. Those in more retired places, lanes and alleys, 
are not a whit less effective, though not so pretentious. A 
favourite pattern with him is the contrasting of a very plain, square 
tower, with a short stone campanile of two or three little storeys, 
with most graceful result. ‘ Good specimens are St. Michael, 
College Hill ; St. James's, Garlick Hill ; and St. Stephen, Walbrook. 
Others soar aloft from the towers—full fledged spires—while there 
are some rather fantastic which seem unworthy, and, indeed, difficult 
to conceive, in a man of such genius. The spire of the well-known 
Piceadilly church, St. James’, is sadly attenuated ; St. Edmund’s, in 
Lombard Street, St. Swithin’s, St. Martin’s, Ludgate, St. Mary 
Abchurch, and a few more, are of this lean, poor pattern. The 
fashions of his towers are very familiar—having, generally, four 
rich pinnacles, or rather towerlets, rising from the ground at each 
corner. Mr. Taylor (an architect) has written a very pleasing 
book on Wren’s towers and spires, with airy sketches of each, so 
that the reader can compare for himself. 

How admirably situated is that church in Fleet Street, St. 
Bride’s, at the end of the opening, where the Punch office stands, 
and where it rises with a prodigious and original effect. The 
merry men of that paper concoct their jests to the inspirations of 
its chimes, though it may be that the sensitive are disturbed. 
There is an additional piquancy in this perpetual recurrence of 
steeple and spire, suggesting the piety of the City, and the ex- 
cessive devotion of London, the truth being that these are all reli- 
gious cenotaphs—surviv als—having no congregations. It was thus 
that passing by St. Magnus’s on one Sunday afternoon, the door 
open, the organ pealing out from within, the vision rose of the 
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usual “ Sunday service” in the City, with its dozen or so of con- 
gregation, the two old women, the old men who had gone in to 
rest, the gaping stranger; but no one dreamed of realising so 
perfectly the traditional Swift story of “Dearly beloved Roger! 
the Scripture moveth us in sundry places.” For there was the 
incumbent and his clerk devotionally reciting and responding, the 
pew-opener sittjng at the door, but literally and truly not a single 
other soul in the place! The pew-opener half rose with a 
piteously, despairing expression, the incumbent glanced over 
half ashamed, but the visitor fled ! 

This old Thames Street church of St. Magnus, with the graceful 
belfry, which is such a “welcome note,” from whatever direction it 
is looked at, is certainly one of the finest churches in the city. The 
massive grandeur and solidity of the tower, supported on an open 
archway, under which we enter—its situation on the low cause- 
way, the effect of the arch of London Bridge crossing the road close 
by, the old trees, and the high, piquant, carved clock dial, hung 
out like a sign—all these are elements of the picturesque. 

It is but fair to add, however, that close to the Royal Exchange 
is to be seen an imposing church, situated on the tongue of land 
between King William and Lombard Streets—St. Woolnoth’s— 
whose rector and churchwardens announce that it has been visited 
within a year by 14,000 persons for purposes of “ private prayer 
and to examine its many and varied beauties.” These merits are 
said to be so remarkable as to furnish its claim to being “ the 
most striking and original in the metropolis, and without a 
prototype in England.” So beautiful did it appear to the French 
architect, Servandoni, that when planning: his famous church of 
St. Sulpice, in Paris, “ he reproduced in fac-simile” this fagade. 
It will be noted that it is of a curious kind—a sort of double 
tower—but it seems ponderous, and I suspect has impressed few 
with the admiration which its enthusiastic rector and church- 
wardens feel for it. 

This walk down that long Lower Thames Street has a charm of 
its own. It grows on one. Even in the matter of churches in the 
city—one thinks of the saying “ bring more churches,” instead of 
curricles—how picturesquely is it supplied. Almost every one of 
these queer little winding, hilly lanes that lead up into the 
greater streets has its church or church tower, each so different 
and so original, and bearing testimony to the amazing variety 
and fertility of fancy of the great architect. But commend 
us to that winding turn up Seething Lane. Seething Lane 
begins with modern warehouses, but higher up you see the 
grim, grimed old houses with shaggy eaves, and the greenest of 
trees projecting into the lane from over a railing. This is a con- 
verted graveyard, made into a most effective garden, surrounded 
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by ancient warehouses, where I always think the Cheerybles must 
have lived and done business. Turn to the left through a road 
cut through the old burying-ground, and you are led into a 
curious little old-fashioned rambling sort of square—half business, 
half residential. A “vestry hall” gives on the disused burying- 
ground, as also the mouldy business houses, while here begins 
* Laurence Pountney Hill,” which takes us on into the main street. 
I fancy it is at this point there is to be seen the finest old brick- 
house in London, taking it all in all. This is a rather sweeping 
statement, but I fancy it is a correct one. Down this quaintly- 
named “Laurence Pountney Hill,” stand these four grimed and solid 
old houses—handsome, truly, in their design and decoration. We 
look first at the elaborate, richly carved, and wrought doorways, 
so original and florid in design; and indeed lift our eyes in 
admiration to the lofty and stately fagade of this fine and ripe 
piece of antique brick, well-toned, full of dark shadows, and 
marvellously effective. The cornice is like nothing that is to be 
seen in London, the supports being grouped three together, 
which gives a fine effect. There has been some alteration in the 
house, and with odd taste, and an addition has been built out 
right in front. But the two doorways, with their shell-shaped 
crests and lace-like carvings, are truly wonderful. The general 
effect: of this charming, tranquil little retreat, devoted to business, 
with its trees and old graveyard and carvings, its secular air of soli- 
tude as you turn in from the noisy street, is singular and 
pleasing. 

Going yet further, and wandering about Tower Hill, I came on 
the remains of an old iron gateway, which opened into a flagged 
lane, retired and antique. This was called Catherine Court, a 
very interesting little place—all old houses, with fine architectural 
doorways, very varied in pattern and imposing. It bent away to 
the left, and you emerged through another fine fragment of an iron 
gateway—altogether a pleasing little discovery and unsuspected. 

The curious bye streets before alluded to, that ascend out of 
Thames Street, the oddly-named Garlick Hill, and others, have all 
a strange, foreign effect, being as narrow as a lane, and yet each 
has its fine old church and tower rising toa great height, with an 
almost Belgian effect. The infinite variety of these Wren steeples 
is well known, and there is a curious effect in the reflection that, 
lone and deserted and useless as they appear, crowded into a dark 
corner, so that even with the utmost “craning back,” you can 
scarcely see to the top, they still have their effect for the world at 
a distance, and are seen rising gracefully from afar off—from 
the river, and the rail, and the bridge, and producing a solemn 
and imposing effect. 

There is a curious sense as you stand below under this arch of 
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St. Magnus, close to this lonely street-—never so utterly lonely as on 
a Sunday. One wonders why there should be this clear passage 
through such an imposing and massive tower, but it seems that 
after the fire of 1759 the arches were opened out to make a foot- 
way to the old London Bridge, the road running past the church. 
It was actually found that the sagacious Wren had foreseen this 
possible want, and had fashioned his arch accordingly. Thus, 
when it was originally built, this tower of St. Magnus was in the 
stream of traffic, but has now been left stranded. There are no 
church-goers among the porters who carry the orange boxes, yet 
there can be no doubt that to this direction and alteration we owe 
a picturesque effect. 

Thus capriciously ranging the great city I must be pardoned 
for taking the reader back to a quarter we have left behind, for 
one glimpse of an interesting relic of the past. 

St. Martin’s Lane is a far more interesting street than might 
he supposed—full of strange Hogarthian memories. Bishop 
Horsley told the antiquary so oddly named “ Rainy-day Smith,” 
that he had often heard his father describe the time when St. 
Martin’s Church was literally “in the fields,” and when there 
was a turnpike leading into St. Martin’s Lane. Mr. Smith 
wrote this exactly fifty-five years ago, and there have been 
enormous changes since then. There are some things, however, 
that remain exactly as they were then, which is rather wonderful, 
considering the enormous rapidity of change that has since set in. 
Thus there are two curious little lanes or passages turning out of 
it on the right hand as you go up, one of which bears the name 
of “ May’s buildings, 1739,” in faint characters. This was built 
by a gentleman of that name, whose house is still to be seen at 
No. 43, a sausage shop, and which has always seemed a very 
striking and elegant piece of brick-work, though unpretending. 
It was thus that it struck Mr. “ Rainy-day” Smith fifty years 
ago, who was much praised in his day for “his attention to 
old houses.” He says that Mr. May’s house “consisted of two 
pilasters supporting a cornice ; and it is, in my opinion, one of 
the neatest specimens of architectural brick-work in London. 
The site of the White Horse livery-stables, now occupied by 
Hornby, was originally tea-gardens ; and south of them was a hop- 
garden, which still retains that appellation. The house over- 
hanging Hornby’s gateway is supposed to be the oldest building 
remaining in the Lane, and from an inspection of the premises 
behind, I am inclined to consider that supposition to be correct. 
The extensive premises, No. 60, now occupied by Mr. Stutely, the 
builder, were formerly held by Chippendale, the most famous 
upholsterer and cabinet-maker of his day, to whose folio work on 
household furniture the trade formerly made constant reference. 
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It contains in many instances, specimens of the style of furniture 
so much in vogue in France in the reign of Louis XIV., but which 
for many years past has been discontinued in England. However, 
as most fashions come round again, I should ‘not wonder, notwith- 
standing the beautifully classic change brought in by Thomas 
Hope, Esy., if we were to see the unmeaning scroll and shell- 
work, with which the furniture of Louis’s reign was so profusely 
incumbered, revive ; when Chippendale’s book will again be sought 
after with redoubled avidity, and, as many of the copies must have 
been sold as waste paper, the few remaining will probably bear 
rather a high price. No. 63, in Roubiliac’s time, accommodated 
him with a distinct passage through to his premises, which site is 
now held by three persons; one is the printer of a Sunday paper 
entitled The Watchman.” 

This has turned out a singularly accurate prophecy. Chippendale’s 
work now fetches an enormous sum whenever it appears at 
a sale by auction. Another house that always attracts attentiou 
is the one numbered 96, and which deserves notice for its artistic 
doorway—certainly one of the most effective in London for its flowing 
style of carving and elegant design. It is nowa cloth shop, but Mr. 
Smith describes it as being in his day “ one of the oldest colour-shops 
in London, and has one of the very, few remaining shop-fronts, 
where the shutters slide in grooves. The street door frame is of 
the style of Queen Anne, with a spread-eagle, foliage, and flowers 
curiously and deeply carved in wood over the entrance, similar to 
those remaining in Carey Street and in Great Ormond Street. 
The late Mr. Powel, the colourman, and family inhabited it ; and 
I have heard him say that his mother for many years made a 
pipe of wine from the grapes which grew in their garden, which 
at that time was nearly one hundred feet in length, before the 
smoke of so many surrounding buildings destroyed their growth. 
This house has a large staircase, curiously painted, of figures 
viewing a procession, which was executed for the famous 
Dr. Misaubin, about the year 1732, by a painter of the name of 
Clermont, a Frenchman, who boldly charged one thousand guineas 
for his labour; which charge, however, was contested, and the 
artist was obliged to take five hundred. Behind the house there 
is a large room, the inside of which Hogarth has given in his 
Rake’s Progress, where he has introduced portraits of the doctor 
and his wife.” 

Passing on beyond St. Martin’s Lane, we enter that curious 
street dedicated to bird and dog fanciers and frame makers, 
St. Andrew Street, but which in truth popularly ranges itself 
under the designation of “The Dials.” We stop before a mouldy 
shop at No. 42, whose window is filled with as disagreeable a 
category of objects as was found in the establishment of the 
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apothecary in Romeo and Juliet—skulls, jaw and thigh bones, 
skeletons of monkeys, stuffed birds, horns of all kinds, prepared 
skins, and everything unpleasant in the anatomical line. When 
Dickens was busy with his Mutual Friend, a confrére— 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, I think—described to him a strange character, 
a bird-stuffer—and “articulator” of bones and skeletons—and 
the idea so “tickled” the writer that he at once put in 
“Mr. Venus,” the intimate of Wegg. This original character 
excited much attention; and a friend of the great writer, as well 
as of the present chronicler, passing through this street, was 
irresistibly attracted by this shop and its contents—kept by 
one J. Willis. When he next saw Mr. Dickens he said, “I am 
convinced I have found the original of ‘ Venus’;” on which said 
Mr. Dickens, “ You are right.” Anyone who visits the place will 
recognise the dingy gloomy interior, the articulated skeleton in 
the corner, the genial air of thick grime and dirt. All this is 
interesting, and the person whom business or pleasure takes up 
St. Martin’s Lane may profitably look to the right and left for 
“one of the neatest houses in London,” and this handsome door- 
way. Apropos of doorways, the amateur may be referred toa very 
remarkable and artistic one at the bottom of Buckingham Street. 
It stands generally wide open, so the hall is seen as well as 
the truly artistic proportions—though it is narrow, and the whole 
on a small scale. There is a nicer sense than is popularly 
supposed, in designing the proportion of the two upright lines, 
joined by one at the top, which makes the ideal of a door. 

In full view of St. Martin’s Lane, and next to where the old 
Northumberland House stood, stands, or stood, the house that is 
remarkable as having been the first that was numbered in London. 
Readers of old letters will notice with surprise how readily a 
person’s residence was found by the post, “To Mr. Sterne, in ye 
Pall Mall,” was sufficient. This seems almost a mystery. 

The view, as one reaches the bottom of Victoria Street, West- 
minster, and the Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, Westminster 
Hall, St. Margaret’s Church, and the bridge beyond, all clustered 
together, is, to a person who sees it for the first time, of an 
original and brilliant kind. But it has been dealt with in the 
miserable, tasteless fashion which in this country seems to miss or 
spoil all opportunity of being effective. 

Surely here, if anywhere, is the occasion for dealing with the 
space in a grand Place. Instead, we have the ground cut up into 
two rather mean plots, each too small for the cluster of statues 
grouped round. It ought to be at once made into a single square, 
laid out with asphalte, and a grand fountain, equestrian statue or 
column in the centre, of an imposing kind. The system of 
arranging statues round, as a border, is shocking; every statue 
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ought to be a centre itself. There is something peddling in the 
present system. Then that corner of Parliament Street, where 
is a tumbledown house, covered with hoardings; what a 
splendid site for a building—but it will probably be a public- 
house. 

Turning away from this busy hum of traffic into Dean’s Yard is 
like passing into the Close of some cathedral town; nothing can 
be more antique in flavour and inviting than the Deanery, and 
the little row of residences on that side, so decayed and yet so 
sound and snug, with their small windows and the two Pointed 
mouldering doorways, which lead to places beyond. Passing 
through one we reach the yard in front of old Westminster 
School, and the interesting Ashburnham House, a few years the 
subject of one of those fervid, unmeaning controversies to which 
the public rouses itself occasionally. It is now under repair and 
alteration—the gloomy wall in front having been pulled down, and 
given place to a railing. Entering and passing to the left we 
come to the handsome staircase and cupola, presumed to be the 
work of Inigo Jones, and certainly of a most rich, imposing, and 
refreshingly original pattern. A few steps, three or four, lead 
into the Square Hall, which is small, but rises to the roof, the 
stair grimy. Round its side, and terminating in a lobby like a 
terrace above, is the oval lantern or dome. In this air of 
“distinction ” and space, there is the touch of the master. The 
odd thing is that no one has noticed that at Queen Anne’s Gate 
there is a house of almost precisely the same pattern, and which 
has been described in one of these papers. 

In illustration of the many little interesting objects, often 
artistic, scattered about London, and which would well repay 
a few minutes’ observation, I will mention, that outside the 
Museum there is a simple hand rail which runs along the 
flagway in front of the elaborate and ponderous Grille. This 
is of a very plain description, a mere bar, with small standards 
at intervals, but on the top of each standard is a little lion seated 
on his haunches. There is something very quaint and even plea- 
santly grotesque in the attitude. It is said that artists come to 
copy it, so high are its merits esteemed. Nor is it wonderful, for 
it is the work of one of the greatest of English sculptors, the late 
Alfred Stevens, the author of the Wellington monument in St. 
Paul’s. His tragic story is well known—his miserable difficulties 
and embarrassments in prosecuting his task, and his death from 
hope deferred making the heart sick. The artistic eye will cer- 
tainly be recreated by a visit to the little lion. In the Adelphi, 
too, over the door of the Society of Arts, should be noticed a 
lantern, supported by an exceedingly elegant and graceful piece 
of iron-work. This trifle was designed by the Brothers Adam, 
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whose touch, however formal and scholastic, was full of grace and 
study. Indeed, the Adelphi bears significant testimony to their 
studies, and this peculiar style is now beginning to receive a 
rather tardy recognition. 


With all the changes and constant changes in London, there 
is still a certain antique old fashion about the various riverside 
places and little towns. Fulham, Putney, Hammersmith, Chis- 
wick (in “ greater” London, though not strictly London), have 
still a picturesque charm that is something delightful. 


For those who love the pure “ old fashion,” and the ways of old 
fashion, there is nothing more refreshing than a Sunday stroll by 
the riverside towns and villages such as Chelsea, Putney, Batter- 
sea, Hammersmith, Chiswick. Familiar and “Cockneyfied” as 
are these places, it is surprising what little picturesque “ bits” 
will here repay a little quiet searching. These have often en- 
gaged the artist, but the antiquarian and lover of the antique 
prettiness have not been so diligent. It is surprising what a 
number of little “corners” and old houses are revealed along 
these river banks. Thus at Battersea, when we turn out of the 
‘speculative Builders’” region and enter “ Vicarage Road,” with 
its old house and gate, and railing of excellent iron-work, we 
come straight on such a sound, solid old mansion of ripe brick, 
standing in charming grounds, with a velvet sward and fine old 
trees, the river flowing beside—a perfect surprise, for it has quite 
a manorial air. There are quite a number of these old riverside 
mansions—retired, snug, and very close to London town, with the 
air of being miles away. At Hammersmith, Chiswick, Kew, and 
a few other places there are terraces built along the riverside, 
which bear the name of the MALLs. 

There is a quaint rococo tune in these titles, and one would 
like the idea of living in an old house in Chiswick or Hammer- 
smith Mall. A Sunday walk, starting from Hammersmith 
Suspension Bridge, though promising but little artistic return, 
would well repay the explorer who uses his eyes, and is not too 
difficile, for he will find a number of charming and welcome 
“bits” and many a pleasing old house. This old Hammersmith 
Mall has its row of old trees stooping over the river; its files of 
pleasure boats drawn up by the boat houses; the Dutch barges, 
always furnishing colour, and curious winding lanes behind houses 
and yards which have been allowed to encroach on the banks and 
have thus driven back the path, with a small canal and a bridge 
across. Across the river will be noticed a row of mellow old red- 
brick mansions, snoozing, as it were, in the calm content of a 
tranquil old age, with a welcome Dutch air, and recalling one of 
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the terraces at Richmond or Twickenham. It is pleasant to 
survey this prospect from the bridge. 

3eginning our promenade we pause before a fine old Williamite 
or Queen Anne mansion, of a cheerful red—*“ the Mall er 
it is called—with a suitable old gate of twisted iron and : 
little lawn in front. In looking at an imposing specimen of this 
kind, one is ever struck by the admirable proportions, and the 
mode in which the windows and doorways are disposed relatively 
to each other, showing that a real architect had not disdained the 
exertion of his talents. In such we often admired the doorway, 

tall and slender—quite as self-asserting as though it had 
been needlessly encumbered by a heavy or clumsy portico. 
There is a grace—and proportion too—in the two or three steps 
which, as it were, unfold themselves with a slight rail on each 
side, which expand fan-like, without the unnecessary spikes. One 
notes how unpretending and how graceful and flowing is this 
effect, to be seen in many an old house about London. There 
are one or two on Clapham Common of this pattern—the windows 
are tall. This old mansion had originally overhanging eaves, and 
no doubt a high roof; but some modern occupant has raised the 
whole a story, using common yellow brick instead, with the most 
shocking and barbarous effect, and the whole stands an extra- 
ordinary monument of wanton disfigurement ; for it would have 
been as easy and as cheap to have m: ide the alter ation somewhat in 
harmony. Further on we arrive at Linden House, «2 very solid, 
pleasmg structure of old yellow brick, after a style that was in 
fashion during the last century, with wings, bows, and a little 
belfry—always a pleasing finish and of an honest buff. This 
style is to be found on Clapham and other commons. 

Pursuing our walk to Chiswick we find something to interest 
and please at every step—the Eyot, the barges again, the 
genial, tranquil air, and the old houses with the older gardens, 
such as Cedar House, with its spreading trees on the pretty lawn ; 
Walpole House, with its simple gate; Bedford House, an 
imposing solid structure. Here is the unpretending-looking yard 
and factories, where small steam launches and such fry are being 
manufactured by Messrs. Thorneycroft : yet it is curious to think 
that this firm has the world for its customers, manufacturing the 
most destructive and destroying engines man has known, namely, 
the swift-moving torpedo boats. We turn up Chiswick Lane, and 
note, on the le ft. a row of genteel ancient old houses with a row 
of trim and pedanti« old trees st unding sentry in the path in 
front. In the lit’ie town of Chiswick itself we note some fine 
“bits” of old brick, notably, Boston House College, which, in its 
day, must have been a mansion of importance and pretension, and 
which stands in a little square of its own, flanked by houses as 
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red and as old. Its doorways, iron gate, and little garden in front 
are all pleasant to look on. With Chiswick Church the restorer 
has been busy in a wholesale fashion, having only spared the fine 
old tower. Trudging along the high road near Chiswick, we notice 
behind a wall, a forlorn, dilapidated mansion, its shoulder to the 
road, and which, like many a dilapidated person, has the air of 
having seen better days. The squalor about it is marked, though the’ 
tumbledown Seven Dials aspect is rarely to be seen in the country 
and appears properly to belong to the miseries of a great city. 
There are wretched children, and a general desolate unkemptness. 
This is Hogarth House, where the great painter lived. 


(To be continued.) 








THE PERI. 


By EDWARD A. MORTON. 


Ir was the old Duke of Hurlingham who discovered the Peri, and 
he swore by—her bright eyes, let us say—that she was the 
prettiest, liveliest little thing he had ever seen. And his grace 
had seen a good many in his time, and said as much of each one 
in turn. 

Her name was Daisy Cheyne; at least, that was the name she 
went by at the theatre, where the Duke found her, and singled 
her out among forty more or less pretty girls as the fairest of the 
fair. It was the Duke of Hurlingham who gave her the pet name of 
the Peri. She was christened, so to speak, at Noodles—you know 
Noodles, of course—one of the most popular clubs in London; 
the resort of golden Youth and brazen Old Age. It was in the 
smoking-room at Noodles that the Duke first made known his 
discovery. 

The name and fame of the Peri soon spread through the Duke’s 
set, and beyond it. The Duke’s opinion was not accepted by every- 
body, however. Some said, with a sneer, that she was pretty, but 
that was all; others, who did not deny her beauty, added that 
it was beauty of a coarse, vulgar type; and many failed to 
distinguish her among her companions. One day she was 
promoted by the manager, who had a keen eye for business; she 
was cast for the part of “Turulu” in the burlesque of Paradise 
Lost. Then her saucy baby face, her impudence and assurance,made 
her conspicuous, and with those who admired these qualities she 
became quite a favourite; and the burlesque, which had been 
damned by the critics, turned out a success, owing in a measure 
to the gallant support the theatre received from the admirers of 
the Peri. 

The Marquis of Burlington, son of the old Duke of Hurlingham, 
was literally in the front row of her admirers. He fell in love 
with the Peri at first sight ; and night after night he sent messages 
to her from the stage-door by the half-a-crown post. He ex- 
pressed his love eloquently in the language of flowers, and in the 
no less extravagant language of precious stones. She accepted 
all his presents, his bouquets, and jewels, but it was months 
before she consented to receive his addresses in person. At 
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length she yielded to his importunities, and the simpleton was 
made happy—really happy, for Lord Burlington was seriously in 
love with the Peri. So earnest was he in the matter that on 
more than one occasion he actually offered her marriage. At 
first she laughed. But he persisted; and the Peri thought him 
rather a tiresome fellow. 

There is always something, however trifling it may be, in the 
way of a man’s happiness. Lord Burlington had said all he could 
to persuade the Peri to leave the stage; and since she would give 
him no reason for refusing, he found one for himself. It was a 
mere trifle—a grain of sand compared to the boundless ocean of 
his love; Sak it was a grain of sand in his eye, and it pained him 
sorely. 

The offensive thing in Lord Burlington’s eye was an ugly little 
man who wore a boutonniére of Neapolitan violets in the button- 
hole of his coat. 

*T say,” said his lordship, as he was driving from the theatre 
one night with the Peri, “did you notice a little man who was 
sitting near me to-night: a miserable wretch, with hair like tow, 
don’t you know sha 

* And a bunch of Metropolitan violets in his coat,” the Peri 
suggested. 

* Yes, a bunch of Neapolitan violets in his coat,” replied Lord 
Burlington; “that’s the little beggar, I mean.” 

“Little beggar, indeed!” returned the Peri, indignantly. 
* He’s frightfully rich ; at least, his people are. His father’s a 
great, betting man—intimate friend of the Duke of Hurlingham.” 

“Ts he, though,” replied Lord Burlington, to whom this news 
was no more no less startling than it would have been to the 
Duke himself; “ I didn’t know it.” 

“Do you know the Duke of Hurlingham ?” 

‘ Oh, yes, I know him,” returned Lord Burlington. 

“Know him, by sight, eh?” she returned, interpreting the 
answer according to the tone in which it was given. “ He’s a silly 
old fool, ain’t he?” 

Lord Burlington made no reply, and the Peri returned to the 
gentleman with the Neapolitan violets. 

“We've quarrelled,” she said, “but he still comes to the 
theatre.” 

“ Every night ?” Lord Burlington hinted. 

“No, not every night. Nearly every night, though. He 
would do anything for me, he’s so fond of me; but I told him to 
go and hang himself.” 

* He won’t do that.” 
The Peri smiled. 
“T wish he would,” said Lord Burlington. 
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“Then, I don’t—there!” cried the Peri, spitefully. 
Lord Burlington went home that night feeling confoundedly 


jealous. But the next day he was even more deeply in love than, 


ever. Jealousy is very stimulating to a lover, and in the evening 
Lord Burlington was at the theatre earlier than usual. He made 
his way into the stalls just as the Peri tripped on to the stage. 
He frowned as he took his seat, for there in front of him sat the 
ugly little man with the boutonniére of Neapolitan violets in his 
coat. 

Night after night the ugly little man, whose presence annoyed 
Lord Burlington, occupied a seat at the theatre. Night after 
night it was the same thing over and over again : jealousy raging 
in the heart of Lord B urlington ; indifferenc e on the part of the 
Peri. 

“Tid you see him?” Lord Burlington would say to the Peri, 
as soon as they met after the play. 

“ Yes, I did,” from the Peri, sharply. 

*T wish he wouldn’t come so often,” mildly. 

“T don’t, then.” 

* You seem very much interested in the fellow, I must say.” 

“JT like it.” 

*“T don’t.” 

“What do I care for that? You needn't look so beastly sulky, 
either; you think because you——.” 

“ Now don’t get angry, pet.’ 

“You make me wild, you do. You're such a silly fool. Any- 
one would think, to hear you speak, that I could prevent him 
coming to the theatre. Look here now: if I cared for him, do 
you think I should be here with you? Answer me that.” 

What could he say? He was satisfied ; he was sorry; he didn’t 
intend to be unkind; he asked for pardon. They would say no 
more about it. 

It usually ended in this way, and Lord Burlington would make 
up his mind to forget the fellow. But how could he do that with 
the little beast before his very eyes? True the Peri couldn’t keep 
him out of the theatre, but she was sure ly not obliged to cast her 
eyes so often in the direction of his seat. To this the Peri would 
reply, reasonably enough, that she couldn’t keep her eyes fixed 
on Lord Burlington all the time she was on the stage. 

There was always some cause to renew the conversation upon 
this vexed point between them. On the evening of her benefit, 
Lord Burlington nearly jumped out of his seat, when the ugly 
little man flung a great bouquet to the Peri. If he had been 
sitting near him, Lord Burlington said, he would have snatched 
it out of his hands. She should not accept flowers from anybody 
but Lord Burlington himself. But how could she help it? Lord 
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Burlington could not answer that. And what was she to do when 
a bouquet was thrown to her? Was she to throw it back ? 

But one night there was a variation in the familiar dialogue. 

“ See him to-night, eh ?” rather cheerily, from Lord Burlington. 

“ Yes, I did,” snappishly. “And I wish he wouldn’t come any 
more.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” returned Lord Burlington, softly. “I 
believe he comes to see little Charity Asterisk.” 

“ What is it to do with you ?” 

“Oh, nothing. Don’t be jealous.” 

“T am not jealous—of you,” scornfully. 

It never occurred to Lord Burlington that the Peri could be 
jealous of anybody else. He was more affectionate than ever ; he 
was in uncommonly high spirits; he drunk more than usual, and 
laughed and jested, as the Peri had never known him do before. 
She had often reproached him for being cold and dull, but to-night 
he was only too demonstrative. He was rid of the ugly little 
monster, and he promised himself once more never to speak 
or even think of him again. But what a fool he had been all 
along, to be sure; quarrelling with the Peri about the fellow, 
when she didn’t care a rap for him. He would make up for the 
doubts he had entertained in the past, by a double devotion to 
her in the future. He made an excellent beginning that night. 

The Peri was by no means as merry as her lover; she had the 
headache; and she was cross, almost angry; but this Lord 
Burlington in the innocence of his generous heart attributed to 
the fact that he had just told her of his intention to leave London 
for a few days; they were to be divided by two hundred and 
fifty miles. When Lord Burlington informed her that he was 
going, the Peri simply tossed her head and said she didn’t care if 
he never came back. But Lord Burlington flattered himself 
that he knew better. At any rate, he left London with his 
mind thoroughly at ease. 

Lord Burlington came back to town as soon as he could tear 
himself from the bosom of his family; he arrived before the 
letter which brought the news of his return was delivered. He 
might have sent a telegram to the Peri; he thought of doing so, 
but, upon second consideration, he decided to take her by surprise. 

He arrived late at the theatre; he seated himself, and watched 
the stage intently, smiling and waiting for the appearance of the 
Peri; but the Peri did not appear. Lord Burlington was confused ; 
the Peri was so long off the stage that he could not follow the 
piece ; it seemed somehow familiar to him; yet it struck him 
that something was changed. Were they playing the burlesque 
of Paradise Lost, he asked himself,or what ? For an answer, he 
looked. at his programme. 
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Lord Burlington was shocked ; a slip inserted in the programme, 
informed him that the Peri had been suddenly taken ill, and the 
part of “Turulu” would be played by Miss Charity Asterisk. 

What did he care for “ Turulu,” or for Miss Asterisk either ? 
Now the ugly little man with the Neapolitan violets-— 

Where was the ugly little man with the Neapolitan violets ? 
Lord Burlington looked eagerly round the theatre. He walked 
from one side of the stalls to the other. He scanned every 
row. There were men with violets in their button-holes, on 
each of whom his eyes rested a moment, as his gaze travelled up 
and down. For a few seconds his eyes were rivetted upon a head 
of hair like hemp, but this head turning towards him discovered 
a face which was not that of the man he was looking for. Where 
the deuce was the man with the Neapolitan violets ? By Jove! he 
was not in the house. 

In hot haste Lord Burlington left the theatre. He hailed a 
cab and directed the driver to the Peri’s home. She was ill, 
was she? He desired to know the worst as soon as possible. 

His fears were not for the Peri’s health; she had regularly 
assured him by post that she was welland happy. He had a keen 
suspicion that she had fooled him after all; that the ugly little 
man—damn him !—had outwitted him ; that he was going to meet 
his rival face to face. All this harrowed Lord Burlington’s 
feelings, and burned in his brain, as he drove along. 

The cabman had not pulled up his horse, when Lord Burlington 
jumped out of the cab. He tried the door with the key of the 
house which he always carried, but the lock was latched against 
it. He pulled the bell vigorously. A maid-servant opened the 
door, and Lord Burlington rushed madly upstairs. He turned 
the handle of the door excitedly, and bounded into the presence 
of the Peri. For a few seconds, he stood in the doorway, glaring 
wildly round the room. 

**So here you are,” said the Peri, languidly, looking up. 

Lord Burlington felt awkward and foolish. 

** T thought you wouldn’t be back till to-morrow.” 

“Did you?” 

It was all he could say. 

** Won't you sit down ?” Lord Burlington advanced. “ Youseem 
flurried a bit.” 

She didn't. She was sitting in an easy chair, drawn close 
beside the table, a glass, half-filled with champagne at her elbow, 
and an open book in her lap. 

“ Reading ?” he said, making an effort to be agreeable. 

“T’ve only just taken up this book,” she answered, ingenuously. 

“What have you been doing, then, all the evening?” said 
Lord Burlington, half in joke, half in earnest. 
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She only laughed, and blushed slightly. 

“You've been smoking,” said Lord Burlington, sniffing the air. 
* You shouldn’t, you know.” 

“I’m sure I haven't,” she answered, firing up. 

“Ther somebody else has. I smell it.” 

“ T’m sure you don’t.” 

* T’ll swear I do.” 

The Peri was not to be beaten. 

“Til take my oath—” she commenced. 

At that moment, Lord Burlington, who was swinging his foot 
impatiently under the table, kicked over a glass, which had been 
placed there out of sight. Lifting the table-cloth, and stooping 
to pick up the broken glass, he discovered a small stream of wine 
running out, and following it with his eye, as it trickled along, 
he found the end of a cigar. 

He snatched it up, and looking at the Peri reproachfully and 
sorrowfully, he pitched it into the fire-place without a word. 

She stared him full in the face, defiantly. 

* Answer me truly,” he said, kindly. 

“T sha’n’t,” she replied, savagely. 

“Tell me the truth,” he repeated, deliberately. ‘“ Has any- 
bedy been here ?” 

‘‘ The dressmaker,” she answered, sullenly. 

“ The dressmaker doesn’t smoke, does she ?” 

* How should I know.” 

“There is no occasion for prevarication; no need to deceive 
me—now.” 

“ Well, then, a friend of mine has been here.” 

“A man ?” 

She nodded assent. 

* Was it—you know whom.” 

“No, it wasn’t. I give you my word of honour it wasn’t. Now 
are you satisfied?” There were signs of relenting in her face, 
and in her voice of reassurance. She rose from her seat, and 
walked over to him. Placing her arms about his neck, she took 
his face between her hands, and, smiling, repeated her question. 
* Are you satisfied now?” 

* Not quite satisfied,” he replied, forcing a smile, as a wounded 
man smiles in his pain. 

“Ts he here now?” He asked the question hesitatingly. 

“ Na.” 

“Come, now,” said Lord Burlington, kindly, taking her two 
hands in his, “ promise me—” 

A short, uncertain, single knock at the street door interrupted 
his speech. 

* Who's that ?” said Lord Burlington, sternly. 
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“ How should I know?” 

* How should you know?” He sneered, and become bold with 
rage again, he added, “ I'll find out for myself.” 

He left the room furious. He hurried to the street door, and, 
opening it, he drew back, ready to confront his rival as he entered. 
A shock-headed man, hat in hand, stepped in. 

Lord Burlington, with eyes distended, stood glowering at the 
cabman who had brought him from the theatre. 

The man was waiting for his fare. Did the gentleman wish to 
keep him, he wanted to know. Lord Burlington had forgotten to 
pay him in the hurry and excitement of his arrival. He paid the 
cabman and discharged him. The man drove off, and Lord Bur- 
lington, his suspicions dispelled, went upstairs with a lighter 
heart to tell the story and to sue for peace. 

But as he re-entered the room, he caught sight of the figure 
of a man passing through the folding doors. Hearing the street 
door close and a cab drive off, the man evidently had stepped out 
from his hiding-place, only to be hurried back to it. 

It was too late. Livid and fierce, Lord Burlington sprang 
across the room, and pulling open the door just as it was closing 
on the man who had come between him and the woman he loved 
too truly, he clutched him by the nape of the neck, and dragged 
him out from the darkness. 

The Peri stood by, dumb and motionless. 

Lord Burlington hauled his rival into the middle of the room, 
cursing him ; he doubled his fist to strike him, when the other, 
struggling to free himself, turned on him, and dealt him a fierce 
blow. Lord Burlington, staggered, tripped over the hearthrug, 
and fell. Trembling with passion, shaking in every limb, he rose, 
and rushed headlong at his rival. Swearing one against the other, 
they came face to face. Lord Burlington’s arm was lifted. 

It fell a dead weight beside him. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, “ my father!” 

Lord Burlington stood back aghast, nor did he lift his eyes from 
the ground till the Duke of Hurlingham, his head bowed with 
shame, left the room. 

Then the Peri threw herself at the feet of her young lover, 
pleading with tears for mercy, for love. But he pushed her 
roughly from him. He spoke but one short, hard word, and with 
that he left her. 


The Peri appeared at the theatre the next evening as usual, and 
she skipped about the stage as merrily as ever. In her bosom 
she wore a bunch of Neapolitan violets. 





PLANT-HUNTING IN THE CENTRAL PYRENEES. 


V.—OVER THE Port p’Oo. 
3y N. COLGAN. 


PUNCTUALLY at half-past five, on the morning of the 25rd July, 
Francisco turned up at the posada, sober as per agreement, and 
equipped for the day’s work with a greasy wine-skin, a pair of 
alfovjas, or Spanish saddle-bags, and a stumpy alpenstock scarce 
three feet long. Reminiscences of Don Quixote came crowding 
into our memories as we cast eyes on Francisco’s equipment ; 
for it was just in such a wine-skin and such saddle-bags that 
Sancho was wont to bestow the meat and drink wherein his glut- 
tonous soul delighted. And like Sancho, Francisco kept a shrewd 
eye to the commissariat arrangements, taking especial care to see 
the wine-skin well filled with liquor by Antonio before he lovingly 
laid it away in one pocket of the alforjas to balance the eatables 
in the other. There was a distinct touch of tenderness about our 
leave-taking with Antonio’s household at the door of that quaint 
and homely old posada. They seemed really sorry to part with 
us for our own sakes, and Antonio himself gave us an unmistakable 
proof of his friendship by escorting us for a good half-mile along 
that unspeakable mule-track, to which reference has been made 
more than once already in the course of this chronicle, before he 
wrung our hands and sped us with a “Safe journey!” and “God 
be with you!” Venasque will long remain, literally and figura- 
tively, a sunny spot in our memories, for the fervent heat of its 
stony bridle-paths, and the warm-heartedness of Antonio and his 
household, are experiences not lightly to be forgotten. 

At the Pont de Cubére, a half-hour’s march from Venasque, we 
crossed to the right bank of the Essera, and struck north up the 
Val d’Astos, narrowed at this point into a dark gorge where the 
flanking mountain walls leave just room enough between them 
for the torrent of the Astos, and the mule-track that runs 
alongside. Late as the season was, we found the gorge for a 
hundred yards or so quite blocked up with the remains of an 
avalanche, the roar of the torrent beneath almost smothered in 
the snow as we passed over its deeply crevassed surface. This 
gloomy canon roofed in by a strip of bright blue sky rapidly 
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widened out, the track bearing away gradually from the 
torrent began to mount the slopes above it on the right bank, and 
suddenly Pic Perdiguére flashed on us straight ahead a dazzling 
cone of snow and naked rock standing out sharply in the morning 
sunshine. Another hour of gentle ascent over fresh pasture 
sprinkled with thin fir wood, and we reached the Cabanes de 
Turmes, a couple of solid stone houses, standing 5,500 feet above 
sea-level, just where the valley makes an abrupt turn to the 
westward. We had become thoroughly enamoured of the Astos 
valley by this time. Though fully a thousand feet lower at this 
point than our camping ground under Pie Malibierne, the Val 
d’Astos had the same general character, and its pastures were 
fresher if its mountain setting was less majestic and snowy. Our 
guide had given us little time for botanising thus far. He was 
evidently impatient to have done with the Port d’Oo, and, some- 
what heavily laden though he was with the baggage of the whole 
party, strode on in front of us at a good four miles an hour. Yet 
from time to time we lingered a little to botanise, while Francisco, 
making a picturesque figure with his scarlet turban, would seat 
himself on a rock far ahead, and seek to quench his wrath by 
furtive applications to the wine-skin. The Yellow Gentian and 
the common Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus), the latter now in 
full flower, though we had left it scarcely in bud on the French 
side a week before, were the characteristic plants of the pastures 
here above the Cabanes. 

As we passed up the valley the imposing mountain barrier 
stretching west from Pic Perdiguére, and cutting off the French 
Val d’Espingo from the Val d’Astos opened out on us rapidly, and 
by nine o'clock stood revealed before us in all its grandeur. 
Somewhere along the crest of this jagged wall of mountains, with 
a general elevation of more than 9,000 feet, lay the snowy col 
known as the Port d’Oo, but where exactly none of us could say, 
for the crest was marked by no striking depression, and our guide, 
when called on to point out the place of the Port, only answered 
with a vague wave of the hand towards the north-west. It seemed 
to us that Francisco knew little more about the precise lie of the 
pass than we did ourselves; and this suspicion of ours was very 
much strengthened by his behaviour when we drew up at a rude 
herdsman’s hut to ask for milk. He withdrew as unobtrusively 
as possible towards the rear of the premises, and button-holing a 
dry old hunter who happened to be hanging round with his gun 
under his arm, the two went through a very expressive panto- 
mime. Beyond all doubt our guide was looking for definite 
notions as to the position of the port, and by his puzzled air when 
he rejoined us on the threshold of the hut, we judged that the 
hunter’s minute directions had rather mystified him than other- 
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wise. We found things around this lonely cabane rich in sugges- 
tions of the thrilling red-skin literature of Mayne Reid and 
Cooper. The senior herdsman of the three in evidence had very 
highly developed the North American cast of features we had 
already noticed in Francisco; and a very slight play of the 
imagination would have been enough to change his fringed leg- 
gings into moccasins adorned with scalp-locks. Then the junior 
herdsman who came up as we sat sipping our milk from wooden 
bowls was mounted on a long-tailed nag, which, in point of scrag- 
giness, at least, might have done duty for the ranchero’s mustang; 
and the grey-haired hunter in his greasy leather breeches and cap 
with ear-flaps would have made a fairly satisfactory Leather 
Stockings. Add to all this the spacious corral or stone-fenced 
cattle pen stretching before us, with its floor beaten bald as the top- 
most cliffs of Pic Perdiguére by the tramplings of countless hoofs, 
and you will admit that in such surroundings we could hardly 
escape reminiscences of the red-skin romances of our boyhood. 
This corral we were told held no less than five hundred cattle, and 
fully that number was herded on the valley pastures around us. 
Yet with such a patriarchal herd in the neighbourhood, the milk 
supply at the hut was hardly enough ta supply the wants of the 
three herdsmen; and we had reason to suspect that one of the 
hospitable savages sacrificed his breakfast in our favour. Dairy- 
farming seems to be quite neglected in these valleys. Out of 
this fine herd of five hundred head only a single animal was 
milked to supply one of the main elements in the herdsmen’s 
simple food, which, so far as we could gather, is chiefly made up 
of that infantile dish, bread and milk. 

After ten minutes’ halt at the corral we crossed the torrent with 
Leather Stockings to bear us company, and began to mount 
rapidly, at first over loose granite, and then through glades of 
scattered fir where the white flowered Anemone narcissiflora grew 
abundantly. By ten o’clock we had left the last tree behind us ; 
Leather Stockings took leave of us with a “ God speed!” to the 
party in general, and a few whispered words of advice to Francisco 
in particular, and we turned our faces north-west and began the 
ascent in earnest. A few strips of scanty pasture still lay between 
us and the first snow, and as we painfully toiled up these under a 
blazing sun we made our last botanical discoveries for that day, 
the Moonwort (Botrychium Lunaria), the common garden Dog’s 
Tooth Violet (Erythroniwm Dens-canis) and the Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis. The snow-peaks looked magnificent as we zig- 
zagged upwards. Along the opposite side of the valley stretched 
the stupendous but rather shapeless mass of the Pic des Posets, 
and behind us, looking utterly impregnable from this point, rose 
the now familiar Pic Malibierne, most beautiful of all the summits 
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in the field of vision. Eleven o’clock brought us to the shore of 
a nameless lake forming the head-waters of a feeder of the Astos 
torrent, and fed itself from wide snowfields that rose above it, and 
here Francisco showed fresh symptoms of wavering. At first he 
seemed disposed to strike for the jagged rock wall crowning the 
ridge on our right; but after a few moments’ reflection he 
changed his mind, and decided in favour of a promising-looking 
gap in the cliffs some points farther away on our left. It cer- 
tainly did look like a col, so we followed Francisco's lead cheer- 
fully enough up the steep snow slope that lay between us and the 
top, and arrived there precisely at mid-day, in the wake of a soli- 
tary izzard we had started lower down. 

Our sigh of relief on reaching that narrow ridge of snow soon 
gave way toa sigh of despair. It was quite clear that the last 
hour’s labour had been labour in vain, for “no thoroughfare ” was 
plainly written on the reverse of that supposed col. The snowy 
crest where we lay at a height of little less than 10,000 feet was 
scarce a yard wide, and curved over into a miniature cornice with 
pendent icicles. From beneath this icy pent-house, a very steep 
and very beautiful snow slope, absolutely spotless and trackless, 
swept downwards for a couple of hundred yards to cease abruptly 
in a delicate bounding line, soft as wool. Beyond this line, which 
clearly marked the edge of a range of precipices, the eye found 
nothing to rest on till it met the naked cliffs of a fine peak rising 
in the distance, so as to shut in the view in that direction. Fran- 
cisco seemed to feel his position keenly. He silently opened the 
alforjas, and spread out the dinner on the snowas a peace-offering 
to his outraged employers, and looked so utterly crestfallen, not 
to say abject, that we had no heart to upbraid him. He revived 
rapidly, however, under the influence of the wine-skin, and after a 
couple of draughts from its hairy mouth even plucked up courage 
enough to make excuses for his error of judgment. 

After all, matters were not quite so desperate with us as they 
seemed at first. We had, at all events, seven good hours of day- 
light before us still, the weather seemed set fair, and however 
profound Francisco’s ignorance of the track might be, we ourselves, 
after our stormy experience of ten days before, knew perfectly 
well that part of it lying between Lac Saousat and the Lac d‘Oo. 
So we addressed ourselves to dinner, and held high festival, as 
Crooke observed, with reference rather to our elevation above sea- 
level, than to the simple make-up of the meal, cheese, chocolate, 
bread and cold fowl. The cold fowl, ordered from Antonio the 
day before, turned out on examination to be a cock. The moment 
it was drawn from the saddle-bags a flood of light, MacAlpin 
assured us, had been thrown for him on a mysterious incident he 
had witnessed from the posada window, on the tranquil Sunday 
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evening just passed. He had seen the middle-aged maid, Teresa, 
capture and bear off the household cock, after a grim chase round 
the courtyard; and it was only now that the meaning of the 
transaction flashed on him. That cock had been slaughtered and 
made cold fowl for us; and if we wanted further evidence of the 
fact, let us look at the finely developed comb and spurs of the 
bird that lay stretched on the snow before us. We wrestled 
awhile with the body of the cock, in a vain effort to find on it 
something other than bone and muscle, and then presented the 
animal to Francisco, who carefully put it away again in the 
alforjas, “ for the children at home,” as he remarked with a pass- 
ing touch of tenderness. 

Nearly an hour was spent in working our way back from this 
false col to the true one, which lay, as we had all along suspected, 
in the ridge right above the lake we had passed at eleven o'clock. 
We kept to the rocks close under the Pic du Port d’Oo, a precipi- 
tous cone towering above us in shaky-looking cliffs on the left 
hand, and to all appearances rapidly crumbling away, if the 
colossal granite blocks lying piled around their base might be 
spoken of as crumbs. Francisco considered the snow-slope out- 
side the loose granite too steep to be descended quickly and 
safely, yet MacAlpin, who was bringing up the rear just here, 
decided to take to the snow as a relief from the difficult rocks. 
The first notice he gave us of this decision came to us in the 
shape of a soft rushing sound from behind, and on turning round 
we discovered MacAlpin flashing down the snow-slope at a giddy 
speed. It was magnificent, but it wasn’t glissading, however like 
it seemed at a first glance; for MacAlpin was sitting on the snow 
and making wild plunges into it right and left with his alpenstock, 
us if he wanted to stop. The moment was full of excitement, 
for the spectators no less than for the sole performer. A couple 
of hundred feet below MacAlpin, and fair in his path, lay a reef 
of sharp rocks protruding just a few inches from the snow, and 
that reef, if MacAlpin had reached it and traversed it with the 
accelerated speed he had ample space to gather on his way down, 
would have certainly left indelible marks in his memory, and 
along his backbone. But fortunately a solitary spike of rock 
intervened, about half way down the slope and almost in the 
line of descent, and by a judicious use of his stock, MacAlpin 
contrived to reach that spike with his feet and bring himself to a 
full stop against it, deadening the rather violent shock by keeping 
his leg bent and straightening it at the moment of contact. 
That glissade, MacAlpin confessed, had been altogether involun- 
tary, and had taken its origin in a streak of hard ice concealed 
under snow just at a point where his heel had been planted with 
too great emphasis. 
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At length, about half-past one, we reached the Port d’Oo, a 
mere rock aréte sloping steeply on both sides, with the Pic des 
Posets filling up the outlook towards Spain and the pyramid of 
Pic Quairat rising in the background on the French side, beyond 
the deep hollow marking the place of the ever-frozen Lac Glacé. 
Here, as on the Port de Venasque, the contrast of north and 
south was sharply drawn. The nameless summit rising from the 
ridge of the Port on our right was almost naked rock on the 
Spanish side, while towards the Lac Glacé on the north, it swept 
downwards in.an imposing dome-shaped mass of snow, standing 
out with a beautiful velvety outline against the blue sky. As we 
gazed northward from the col, thin streamers of mist came hurry- 
ing up from the still invisible basin of the Val d’Espingo, below Pic 
Quairat, and in a few minutes the hollow of Lac Glacé was com- 
pletely filled with cloud. It was not a cheerful prospect. The 
worst part of our day’s work, that abstruse cheminée we had 
failed to strike in clear weather from the French side ten days 
earlier, was yet before us ; and how that cheminée was to be found 
in the midst of thick mist was by no means so clear to us as the 
fact that our guide could give us no assistance in the search. 
Francisco, however, seemed full of self-confidence; and when a 
sudden lifting of the cloud unveiled the basin of Lac Glacé once 
more, he struck boldly downwards at the double. 

Less than half-an-hour was enough to bring us to the cliffs 
above the western shore of the lake, and after a few minutes’ halt 
here to study the beautiful curves of green ice streaming down 
to its south-eastern shore from the small glacier above it, we 
skirted round the hollow until our guide drew up suddenly in 
front of a pile of stones. Here he unstrapped the knapsack, laid 
it down on the snow at our feet, and, with a negligent air, as if 
the proposition hardly admitted of argument, observed that he 
might as well go home now. There was no use, he added, in his 
going any further with us, for the track from this point on was 
marked at intervals by piles of stones like the one beside us, so 
that any fool might find his way down to the Val d’Espingo. And, 
stones or no stones, we needn’t think he was going to spend two 
days over this job: he must get home to Venasque that night, 
and it was fully time for him to turn back now; so he would 
thank us to give him his nine pesetas and let him go. The 
sublime coolness of this proposal to abandon us, just as the really 
difficult part of the work was about to begin, struck us speechless 
for a moment, but our language, when it did come, was all the 
stronger. We positively reviled the audacious savage, and 
making use of the simple tactics employed by the trusty and 
well-beloved English Commons when constitution-building in 
the teeth of their gracious sovereigns, refused to vote any sup- 
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plies until he came to reason. It was not long before he har- 
nessed himself again, and, with objections, not loud but deep, led 
on through the mist that now completely shut us in. 

As we felt our way slowly northward all eyes were on the alert 
to catch sight of the chain of cairns marking the track, though 
we suspected that chain to rest on no firmer basis than the 
interested statement of our guide. We managed, however, to 
find no less than three successive piles of stones, which were 
undoubtedly works of art ; but beyond that third pile from the 
lake the existence of the chain became altogether. a matter for 
discussion. Francisco more than once, after long groping through 
the mist over the wide snow fields, would raise a shout of 
‘“‘ stones,” and when we came up with him would point, perhaps, 
to some splinter as large as a paving stone perched on a table of 
rock and affirm that this was another link in the chain. Some- 
times these supposed landmarks had a more or less artificial air 
about them ; far oftener they seemed to be mere sports of nature, 
and the time we spent discussing their origin might have been 
better employed in simply pushing north by the compass, regard- 
less of cairns, natural or artificial. It was slow work groping 
along in this fashion, and it was fully half-past two when we 
reached the brink of a range of cliffs, gashed by frequent gullies, 
and looking very impressive in the thick mist. These were, no 
doubt, the cliffs closing up the head of the Val d’Espingo, the 
murmur of water we could hear, probably coming from the cas- 
eade by which the stream flowing north from Lac Glacé discharges 
itself into the little tarn of Coum de la Baque. Our track must 
pass through one of the gullies or chimneys leading down the 
face of these cliffs, and to find that particular chimney with a 
guide who seemed never to have dreamed of its existence before, 
and with a mist that shut off from us everything beyond a radius 
of less than five yards, was the embarrassing problem now set 
before us. We could find no more elegant way of solving it than 
by the essentially coarse method of exhaustion, by trying all the 
chimneys seriatim along the range of cliffs until we should hit 
on the right one. 

Three mortal hours were spent at the work. We con- 
scientiously lowered ourselves into every chimney that seemed in 
any way practicable, we tried and rejected whole stacks of them, 
in fact—or, to put it more accurately—made Francisco try them 
while we lingered on the brink and cheered his downward, and 
for the most part invisible, path with words of encouragement. 
It was only where the chimney looked particularly promising, or 
where Francisco in a pet refused to go down alone, that the 
whole expedition would descend in Indian file for a few yards, 
only to return again baffled by some perilous slope of dripping 
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rock. The performance was like the proverbial manceuvre of the 
brave old Duke of York, executed in reverse order, and repeated 
ad nauseam,and seemed no more fruitful in results. After a 
couple of hours at the work we began to grow despondent. Fran- 
cisco, seating himself on a rock, drifted into dismal reminiscences 
of a memorable mist he had been caught in on the Maladetta 
some years before, when he had been forced to spend two days 
and nights on the mountain. Crooke thought it would be more 
philosophical to give up this tread-mill work among the chimneys 
and lie down in a cave he had already pitched on close at. hand, 
to wait there for something to turn up in the way of atmos- 
pheric change. Benson and I agreed that Crooke’s plan would 
be worth consideration if we could only live for any length of 
time by the reciprocal suction of our toes, the only means 
of subsistence left us, in addition to two pounds of chocolate, a 
slice and a half of bread, some ounces of cartilaginous cold cock, 
and a goatskin bottle with a winy flavour. In the end, however, 
MacAlpin’s suggestion that we should continue the inspection of 
the chimneys, as certain to keep us warm, at least, if it brought 
us no nearer to the Val d’Espingo, was accepted, and the work 
resumed in a rather despairing frame of mind. Keeping always 
towards the left, climbing in and out, and down and up among 
the gullies, about six o’clock we caught sight through the mist o 
something that seemed distinctly organic in form, something 
altogether too fantastic for rock, ‘and this something, when we 
drew nearer, resolved itself into a solitary fir tree. We blessed 
that rough and storm-beaten old fir, for its sight was full of com- 
fort tous. It told us as plainly as any words could that we had 
somehow got down the cliffs without knowing it, and had even 
drifted a good way along the Val d’Espingo, for we well knew that 
nothing in the shape of a tree was to be found in the valley for 
some distance below the base of the cliffs. Pushing on past the 
sentinel fir towards a steely gleam that appeared low down in the 
mist, in a few moments we stood by the shore of Lac Saousat near 
its northern end where the waters rush out in a foaming rapid to 
join the Lac Espingo. 

Our day’s work was practically over now. The mist, indeed, 
lay dense as ever around us, a the track from this point on was 
perfectly familiar to all of us, Francisco alone excepted, and we 
enjoyed the rare luxury of nll our guide down the valley, 
across the bridge of fir trunks at the head of Lac Espingo, over 
the col of the same name, and down the winding track above the 
Lac d’Oo, now hidden beneath a white table-cloth of cloud spread 
out smoothly below us, until we drew up, moist but triumphant, 
in front of the Hotel of the Lake of Oo, at half-past eight. John 
Mary and his spouse received us with effusion, effusion of hot milk 
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and coffee no less than of hearty congratulations. We were the 
first, they assured us, to cross the Port d’Oo for that season, and 
they thought we might esteem ourselves very fortunate, all things 
considered, that we had not been forced to spend some days on 
the mountains; for the mists had lain thick on the French side 
ever since we left Luchon, a week before, and might lie there 
unbroken for some days longer. We cheerfully voted Francisco 
thirteen pesetas before dismissing him to his lair in the basement 
of the hotel, the extra four pesetas being intended as a tribute to 
the skill with which he handled himself in the rather difficult rock 
climbing among the chimneys. He had his moral defects, no 
doubt, as most savages have, no less than civilised men; but he 
had proved himself a good cragsman and a better pack animal. 
Some day, perhaps, te duce O Francisco of the red-skin countenance, 
we shall scale the crags of your native Pic Nethou, and from that 
crown and roof of all the Pyrenean range, look down with a touch 
of your lofty scorn on the meaner summits of the Frenchmen. 
With this passage of the Port d’Oo ended our first plant 
hunt in the Pyrenees. The evening of the next day we returned 
to Luchon and civilisation, and the following Friday morning 
found us on board the General Steam Navigation Company’s ship 
Kestrel, flitting past the willowed-fringed islands of the Gironde, 
on her homeward course for the Thames. Neither from a 
botanist’s nor a climber’s point of view could our expedition be 
considered rich in results. We bagged few rare plants and fewer 
high peaks, simply because we lacked singleness of purpose. But 
we stocked our mental picture galleries with a magnificent 
collection of Alpine landscapes, among which, as Crooke is accus- 
tomed to maintain, storm and cloud effects may perhaps be, on 
the whole, too largely represented. As for my rather meagre 
Hortus Siccus of the summer flora of the Central Pyrenees, I find 
now that its value is not altogether, nor, indeed, chiefly scientific. 
Its fifty sheets of well-saved plant specimens, more or less beauti- 
ful or interesting, serve me, in fact, as a sort of sketch book in 
symbol. To turn over these sheets at leisure is quite as sugges- 
tive, to the collector at least, as the study of his note-book, stuffed 
full of ecstacies in lead-pencil, poured out on snowy cols and mist- 
clad peaks with all the incoherence of strong emotion. When I 
take up this sheet, for instance, now lying before me labelled :— 
“ Ononis rotundifolia—Gorge de Malibierne, about 6,000 feet— 
July 18th, 1883 ”—the whole landscape that lay before me as I 
culled the specimen some ten months before, flashes on the 
inward eye in colours still undimmed. And so with the other 
specimens, gathered on the hem of desolate snow-fields, by the 
margin of swift green torrents, under the shade of sombre pine 
woods, or in the clefts of storm-beaten arétes, every one of them 
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has indissolubly linked with it its own definite scene of beauty or 
grandeur. And by the operation of some beneficent law of dis- 
sociation, all the unpleasant adjuncts of these landscapes, the 
reek of the southern sun, the roughness of the mule tracks, the 
chill breath of the mists, and the fierce pelting of the hail, all this 
fades from the memory to leave behind as abiding impressions, 
above and beyond all, the solitude and majesty of the mountains. 


( Conelusion.) 








MY YOUTHS ROMANCE. 


A MAN endowed with even a small share of the imaginative 
faculty is doomed to meet with innumerable disappointments in 
this unsatisfactory world. His anticipation generally overleaps 
the severe bounds of reality. I believe, however, there is one 
grand exception to this rule—namely, an open bay viewed for the 
first time from a high cliff on a bright day in midsummer. 

Having been myself born within a few miles of the sea-coast, 
this glorious spectacle was not suddenly presented to my vision. 
Its beauty and sublimity grew upon me with the gradual awakenin g 
of my perceptions. I was exceptionally fortunate, however, for 
the reason that the sea-shore to which I had access was singularly 
picturesque, and almost safe from the profane touch of the 
holiday tourist. 

The village of Sandford was built on the sunny slope which 
faced the bay, and every summer, as sure as the return of the 
swallows, my parents and I migrated to the place from the city in 
which we were born. 

Sandford is indescribably dear to me from early associations ; 
but, setting aside my individual affection for the place, its own 
intrinsic beauty would be sufficient to make a stranger visiting it 
for the first time sigh deeply upon leaving a spot which seemed 
so consecrated to peace, and so regardless of the claims of pro- 
gression in the commercial sense. 

What a wholesome place Sandford was! It was like a shell 
washed clean by the sea and blown dry by the wind. No disease 
germs clung to the walls of those white cottages basking in the 
golden sunlight. 

Six years have elapsed since I last visited Sandford, and even so 
far back as then I felt more like a ghost than a being of flesh 
and blood, as I wandered along the wild cliffs and looked down 
into the coves beneath that had been so familiar to my sight in 
bygene years. 

But how changed were all the surroundings! Some wandering 
poet had, in an unguarded moment, told the vulgar world that 
Sandford was beautiful; and a motley host came with shrieks and 
sighs of well-feigned appreciation to trample the ribbed sea-sand. 
They would have hysterically exhumed the body of Timon of 
Athens had it the misfortune to lie by the embossed froth of the 
Sandford coast. 
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There was railway communication now between my birthplace 
and this seaside resort or watering-place, or what you will—it is 
called by many strange names. 

It no doubt seems exceedingly selfish of me to bewail in this 
manner what might be termed the opening of a new pleasure 
ground for the people; but, if truth must out, these lamentations, 
though genuine, may be ascribed to a transient mood of irrational 
regret something akin to that which moved Keats regretfully to 
exclaim that by science the goblin was driven from the heath and 
the rainbow was robbed of its mystery. 

In a restricted sense, Sandford might have been termed, even 
in the days of my childhood, a watering-place. But the people 
who went there to spend the summer months were few in number, 
and, with few exceptions, habitual visitors. I could, without 
difficulty, cite their names and sketch their histories. 

Amongst the regular summer visitors was David Saunders and 
his family, the latter consisting of his wife, daughter and son. 
Saunders’ calling was by no means poetical. He was a grocer. 
But as he never troubled himself, or, to speak more correctly, as 
he was never troubled with any sentiments of a poetical nature, the 
prosaic calling he pursued never cost him a groan on the ground 
of its dearth of romance. The defiling influence, physically and 
morally, of sugar on the one hand and customers on the other, was 
a fact upon which he had never dwelt. He was a solid man, 
—comparatively selfish, superlatively narrow-minded—and he held 
certain beliefs respecting the relations which should exist between 
pareats and children which, though sanctioned toa certain extent 
by conventionalism, were, nevertheless, primitive and brutal. 
His theories, in this particular, were mainly based on that most 
inhuman proverb, which has sprung like a defiling mist from the 
prejudiced wisdom of many to be crystallised by the callous wit of 
one—* Spare the rod; spoil the child.” 

Tom, his son, was, of Saunders’ children, the chief sufferer from 
the rod theory of education; but it was understood that the girl, if 
she were naughty, was castigated on the same broad principles. 
The latter rumour was a source ef considerable annoyance to me, 
for I had fallen desperately in love with Agnes. She was perhaps 
a shade older than I—I was fourteen. 

It was about the middle of July, and our family had been about 
a fortnight in Sandford. 1 was in a fever of excitement, for it 
was understood that the Saunders’ family would arrive in a few 
days. For nights nature’s soft nurse was scared away from me hy 
the splendour of love. From my bedroom casement there was a 
fine view of the bay, and I used to lie motionless for hours on my 
side in bed, watching the waters; for the previous year the 
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Saunders had come to Sandford, in a sail boat, after sunset, having 
forwarded their traps by road. 

Every sail which rounded Milltown head in the moonlight made 
my heart beat wildly, and, so irrational was I rendered by love, 
that even after midnight I did not cease to watch for the longed- 
for boat. Twice I was surprised by the noiseless march of dawn 
upon the waters before my hours of watching terminated. 

At last the Saunders arrived, but not by boat. When this fact 
came to my knowledge I was possessed with a feeling of surprise 
quite disproportionate to the simplicity of the occurrence. The 
fact was, I had arranged with myself that they should arrive by 
boat, and the alteration in my romantic little programme was 
distasteful to me. 

What was Agnes like? Heaven knows. She was at that time 
surrounded, so far as I was concerned, with a halo of heavenly 
light which possibly, nay probably, hid defects of physique and 
character of which an uninfatuated person would easily have been 
sensible. 

I will now make a disclosure of importance concerning this love 
affair of mine. I had a rival whom I had sundry reasons to 
believe was, to use the mildest terms, regarded with much esteem 
by the lady who had won my heart. He was older by about a 
year than myself, and had the vast advantage over me of being a 
“friend of the family.” I was not personally acquainted with my 
rival, though he too resided in my native city. Early love has its 
peculiarities when it is founded solely on the pure romance of the 
heart as it was in my case. Instead of fostering a desperate 
antipathy against my idol’s reputed admirer, whom I had never 
yet seen, I often conjured up his image by the aid of my 
imagination from desultory descriptions of him to which I had 
listened ; and he was invariably very beautiful and refined. The 
halo with which my tender passion surrounded my darling had, by 
a subtle process of association, invested him with a splendour 
beyond his deserts. Of course with these feelings towards him 
were mingled some sterner and manlier emotions. I would for 
example have been most happy, of course in the most gracious 
manner possible, to run a tilt with him after the manner of 
earlier and more chivalrous days. On more than one occasion 
in my boyish day-dreams I found my hand in his prior to the 
deadly conflict in which we were to engage against one another. 
His name was Frank Arnold. 

On the morning following the day on which the Saunders 
arrived at Sandford, I found myself hovering about “ Moss-Rose 
Cottage,” the usual seaside residence of the family, and I was 
once blessed with a glimpse of Agnes. But my cup of happiness 
was strangely flavoured. At the moment I saw her she was 
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chatting vivaciously in the garden in front of the cottage with a 
youth, whom I at once concluded was young Arnold, although he 
was in almost every outward particular different from the young 
gentleman whom I had with such lavish generosity painted in 
my imagination. But love is rich in intuitions, and my surmise 
proved to be correct. 

Arnold and his mother had accompanied the Saunders’ family 
to “ Moss-Rose Cottage” to remain with them fora week, at least. 

It may be well to state here that my advances to Agnes before 
this period had been received by her in a manner which led me 
to believe that my case was not altogether without hope. We 
had spoken together on only a few occasions; but she had 
accepted bouquets, and, at a very early period of our courtship, 
sweetmeats which I had sent her; and once or twice she made 
me inexpressibly happy by flinging me a nosegay from a window 
as I passed the house in which she lived in the city. How 
delicious were those moments, and how precious were the nosegays 
she had made with her dear little hands. No flowers that I have 
plucked, or that have been given me since then, have ever 
breathed so magical a perfume as those. 

A few days after that on which I saw Agnes in the garden, I 
met her on a narrow way which wound along the cliffs. My 
princess was running, and a beautiful fox-terrier which accom- 
panied her was springing playfully at her hands. This beautiful 
apparition at first struck me dumb with mingled delight and 
dread ; but I rallied my courage and boldly halted right in front 
of my best beloved, raising my hat at the same time. She ceased 
running, and blushed, I think; and the panting terrier gazed at 
me in astonishment, lolling his long tongue in the sunlight. 

I was soon walking by my darling’s side along the zig-zag path 
of the cliff. I knew she prized certain blue flowers which thrive 
in such places (amphibious flowers which are half sea-weed and 
half land blossom); and on a few occasions I encountered no 
little danger in culling those flowers for her, in cases were they 
grew over the edge of the cliff. The terrier used to recede and 
bark vehemently at me as I lay forward on the coarse grass and 
thistles with my head and arms in the giddy vacuum. The 
timorous remonstrances of Agnes were not only lost upon me, 
but had the effect of making me perform still more dangerous 
exploits with a view to secure flowers for her. I was boyish 
enough, notwithstanding the maturing influence of love, to feel 
flattered by this tribute of feminine dread to the riotous excess of 
my manliness. 

Though not quite so outspoken as Juliet in her confessions of 
love to Romeo, Agnes did not, on the other hand, “let conceal- 
ment, like a worm in the bud, feed on her damask cheek.” 
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I was singularly successful in my love suit on the occasion of 
our pleasant stroll along the cliffs; and now, having grown wise 
and analytical, I conclude that my success was mainly due to my 
exhibitions of fearlessness and gallantry on that day. 

I had completely cut the ground from under the feet of my 
rival, and, to my inexpressible relief, he dangled in the mid 
air of disappointed love. 

The fact of my success was brought home to him without 
delay. 

I may mention that he was a queer, taciturn boy, given to the 
perusal of a class of literature which the interminable “ Dick 
Turpin” might fairly represent. Another characteristic of his, 
more or less reconcilable with his affection for the literature of 
perverted heroism and impossible adventure, was a secret hanker- 
ing after explosive chemicals. 

He used, for instance, to carry blasting powder in his pockets, 
and derive vast satisfaction from secretly feeling the large grains. 

One day, shortly after that on which I had walked along the cliffs 
with Agnes, I received a communication which fairly stunned me. 
It was from Arnold, my defeated rival, and contained a formally 
worded invitation to me, to engage with him in deadly conflict, as 
he failed to see any more feasible manner of solving this little 
problem, namely, which of us two should marry Agnes. He said 
he would leave the selection of weapons to me ; but he respectfully 
suggested that we should use pistols, as he had gone to some 
trouble latterly in improvising a couple of weapons of this ciass 
out of two small brass cannons, with which he had been presented 
in earlier days by a distant relative, and two pieces of wood 
which he had carved into the proper shape. Into grooves in the 
pistol-shaped pieces of wood he had fitted the miniature pieces 
of ordnance. 

On first reading the challenge I felt a queer, creepy sensation 
over the surface of my body. Love was heavenly, unspeakably 
divine; Agnes was the fairest, the most lovable of her sex—but 
life was a consideration of no small importance, notwithstanding 
the hard things which a number of noble-minded people had 

said of it. My thoughts ran in this groove for a little time ; but 
the romance and chivalry of my nature came before long to the 
front, and beat back all baser emotions. I decided to accept the 
challenge and fight for the queen of my heart; and I forwarded 
a note to Arnold to that effect, adding that I agreed to use the 
firearms he had manufactured. The probability that the cannons 
would not work never struck me. 

We each secured a second from the youths of our acquaintance 
in Sandford. The boys selected must have been imbued to a 
great extent with those qualities of solemn precocity and un- 
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conscious innocence which characterised myself and my rival, 
judging from the serious, business-like manner in which they 
selected and measured the ground which was to be the scene of 
the duel. 

I rose noiselessly from bed at about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I had not slept once during the night, but had lain in a 
reverie watching the golden stars until they were turned to silver 
by the dawn, and finally withdrawn into the depth of the blue 
ether. The withdrawal of the stars into the mysterious unsearch- 
able heavens recalled to me that my soul would probably that 
day soar or sink into unimaginable spaces of pleasure or of pain. 

The thought of my chance of being killed in the duel, fixed to 
take place that morning, failed to inspire me with that amount 
of terror which it would not be unreasonable to presume would 
have existed in the case of one so young. The truth is, I was 
intoxicated with love. 

Having dressed myself, | stole into my mother’s room. She 
was asleep, and I softly kissed her hand, which lay upon the 
coverlid. I then left the house, and so noiselessly that no one in 
it was disturbed. I found my second hiding near the house. He 
saw me and beckoned to me in a mysterious manner. He was 
shockingly pale. I went to him, and he whispered, “I’ve got it 
here,” pointing to his pocket. 

* What ?” I inquired. 

“ The pistol ; and ‘tis loaded with duck shot!” 

He produced it, and I looked upon the contrivance without tle 
shadow of a smile. Indeed, I was now in a state of high nervous 
excitement. I felt that I was about to take part in an affair of 
honour which would probably result fatally to either my antago- 
nist or myself. The moral or immoral aspect of the affair, strange 
to say, failed to strike me with the deterrent force which it would 
not be unreasonable to presume might have been the case. But 
my moral obtuseness in the matter is in a great measure to be 
attributed (and this applies also to Arnold) to my youth in the 
first place, and, secondly, to the kind of literature I had been. in 
the habit of surreptitiously perusing. 

My second and I proceeded without delay to the field where 
we were to meet my antagonist and his second. We reached it 
about seven o’clock, after a long and, what would have been under 
more auspicious circumstances, a pleasant walk. 

The only sound to be heard was the roll of the billows breaking 
into sunny spray on the sands and rocks beneath, and the ocea- 
sional scream of a sea bird hovering above the breakers. The 
rocks, where they were wet with spray, shone like burnished gold 
in the morning sunlight. 

When we reached the field of our assignation, neither Arnold 
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nor his secretary in the bloody business had put in an appearance. 
My second and I sat down on a low wall and waited. 

They arrived at last. Arnold looked pale and absent-minded. 
His second carried, in the most ostentatious manner, a black 
leather bag, which contained the other piece of ordnance, a box of 
vesuvians, some lint, a sponge, and a bottle of water. He must 
have been possessed of nerves like steel, and a Spartan disregard 
for death or torture, I thought, to treat such a desperate and 
delicate matter as if it were merely a surgical experiment to be 
performed on a rabbit. 

Actuated, no doubt, by some such sentiment as moved Macbeth 
to say, “If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were 
done quickly,” my second suggested that we should proceed with- 
out delay to get into position. The poor boy wept as he made 
the suggestion ; but he could bear the suspense no longer. 

Arnold’s second examined the cannons, and said they were all 
right. He cleared the touch-holes with a pin, took some fine 
powder from his waistcoat pocket and crammed it into them, 
leaving a little mound of powder over each. 

Arnold and I shook hands. Each felt the other's hand tremble. 
We then faced one another at a distance of ten paces. Then 
Arnold said, solemnly, “ Let us kneel down and pray.” We knelt 
down on the grass and prayed. Having prayed, we rose to 
our feet, and, acting upon the instructions of Arnold’s second, 
a fat, big-headed boy with a serious mouth and a manly 
gait, we presented our right sides to one another, and held 
our pieces of ordnance in our right hands. Arnold’s second was 
to say “Ready! Present! Fire!” and on his enunciation of 
“Fire!” we were to face one another and each apply a lighted 
vesuvian to the mound of powder on the touch-holes of our 
respective pistols, aiming them as directly as possible at one 
another. 

“Ready! Present!! Fire!!!” 

I applied my vesuvian, which my second had ignited for me, to 
the powder on the touch-hole of my weapon, aiming it straight at 
Arnold’s head. The cannon went off, but I noticed, excited as I 
was, that much as he strove to effect an explosion, Arnold’s 
attempts to fire at me proved abortive. 

The discharge from my weapon proved as abortive as regards 
injury to the person of my antagonist as his attempts to make his 
pistol go off; but I had succeeded in sending one grain of duck 
shot through his hat. 

I have strong reason to believe that we were both glad of the 
abortive outcome of our duel. We once more shook hands, and 
arrived at the decision that in future we would resort to more 
peaceful measures in the settlement of our amatory grievances ; 
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and we subsequently proceeded homewards arm in arm, Arnold’s 
bloodthirsty second walking behind sullenly, side by side with 
my backer. 

A few days after the duel my rival departed from Sandford 
with his mother. 

He had not gone many days when, one evening, I was shocked 
beyond measure to hear that Agnes, whom I had not seen since 
the day previous to that of the duel, was very ill. The poor child 
had fallen, and suffered a fracture of the spinal column. 

I was extremely miserable, and early the following morning I 
wandered along the cliffs and gathered a nosegay of the blue flowers 
which I knew she loved so well, and about noon I went to 
“ Moss-Rose Cottage * to hand her the flowers, if possible, or if 
not to leave them at the house for her. 

I walked nervously up the gravel walk which led through the 
garden to the cottage door. I knocked, and after some delay the 
door was opened by Agnes’s father. 

He said, “ Well, my boy, what is it? Aren’t you young 
Spencer ? ” 

“Yes,” IT answered. ‘ Would you mind giving these flowers to 
Agnes, sir, and please say they are from me? I heard she was ill, 
and I thought she might like a bunch of these flowers.” 

To my extreme astonishment the man, instead of replying, 
turned his back to me and raised an handkerchief to his eyes. 

I had thought hardly of my sweetheart’s father, but this action 
of his caused in me a revulsion of feeling towards him. I said, 
“T hope, sir, I have not said anything which has caused you 
pain.” 

“You have,” he replied. “I have treated the child badly, and 
she is dead.” 


RICHARD DOWNEY. 





SALLY. 
By JOHN HILL. 


AUTIIOR OF “TIE WATERS OF MARAU,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ALEC came down to Mudford towards the end of the week, as 
usual, but a day earlier. There being no call for rehearsal on 
Saturday, he had come on Friday. George Winter had been 
invited to come on Saturday by the Henry Lyatts, under the im- 
pression that he and Alec would travel together. Alec not being 
aware of this had started on Friday to find a letter to his uncle 
from Winter to the effect that he would arrive by the what was 
known at Mudford as the “six train,” which sauntered in at 
times varying between 6.20, the time when it was due, and 6.50 
the time when it most frequently arrived. After lunch on 

Saturday Alec walked out of his father’s house to kick about dead 
face in his uncle’s estate, to smoke, and to ponder. He was 
plunged in a condition which he described as the blues, which 
sometimes overtook even his cheerful temperament, though it 
generally was to melancholy even as the dorsal plumage of a duck 
is toa shower. Perhaps it was liver, perhaps it was the incessant 
out-pouring of the savoury and sagacious opinions of Mr. Verdon 
to which he had been for some days subjected, perhaps it was the 
dulness of the weather, but a conviction had stolen into his mind 
that the time was out of joint in certain respects. He passed all 
these causes in review, and rejected them. They were insufficent. 
It was something else, something deeper and more lasting—so 
deep that it did not often come tothe surface. Many men’s minds 
are like water. But in some there is shallowness, rapid running 
and a constant admixture of mud and consequent discoloration. 
With others on the contrary there is depth, with a smooth surface, 
transparent to a certain depth, and susceptible of very good 
reflections. Below the transparency there are sharp rocks and holes 
in which strange creatures hide. This was Alec’s case, only some 
power had probed the pool to the bottom, stirred it well round and 
set eels, frogs, scaly fish and strange nameless nightmare monsters 
in wild ‘commotion and hideous squirmings. And as he walked to 
and fro in the shaded path which led to the portion of the Lin 
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which skirted the estate round a large and graceful grove of trees 
which dropped their wealth of brown and yellow leaves on its 
surface to float away to wherever dead leaves do float, there kept 
recurring to him a little song he made years ago when the wheels 
of fate and time seemed to be crushing him, when the world was 
icy and the sky black. And this was the song :— 


“Do you remember—perhaps you do 
A thing you said in a careless way, 
When you and I were walking through 
Dead leaves in the dusk of an autumn day ? 
You have forgotten? That’s well for you. 
I shall remember it, come what may, 
When I am alone and walking through 
Dead leaves in the dusk of an autumn day.” 


Yes, Alec was not one of those who forget. While at his work in 
London he had scarcely time to think, but yet unshaped thought 
kept haunting him, as the memory haunts one of something one 
has forgotten. This sounds paradoxical, but it is true. He was 
conscious through mirth or business that both were being used as 
mechanisms to forget something. And when he was alone with 
his memory something refused to be forgotten. All this was the 
first of that unhappy interview with Sally, the last Sunday after- 
noon. The effect had not come on at once, but it grew on him. 
He could not. believe in her, as Alaster did; he could not respect 
in her all the sanctity and innocence of a girl’s first love, as 
Alaster could, because it was to him the non-existent. But he 
could readily cut off his right hand to make her life happier if 
need were. That is not at all a pleasant position for a man to be in. 
It is like a kind of bad dream, in which he is obliged to go over in 
his mind. in minutest detail all the days and hours and words and 
places of the blessed time when he did respect and believe in her 
whom he now can only love at a distance in a helpless, angry way. 
All the summer evenings of long ago, when they had paced slowly 
down the Narrow Way, with the west glowing tender opal and amber 
and star-strewn violet behind them, all the caressing little words 
she had said, all the little private conversational nonsense they 
had found better than the wisdom of the ages, all the separate 
occasions of their meeting, from the time when earliest tenderness 
came down on them like May moonlight; what she wore, what he 
had lent her to read, all the words of those letters which were 
burnt into his memory the day they were burnt into ashes passed 
in a long procession through his brain as he walked through the 
dead leaves that November afternoon. And when they had 
passed they came back and repeated themselves. Was he to 
walk through the dead leaves of bygone summers all his life ? 


That was the question. Then there was Alaster. “ Poor old 
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boy!” he thought “he’s just the sort of mouse for that playful 
kitten to play Hades with. It takes a good deal to make him 
feel, but when he does it’s the genuine thing—pure gold, Sally, 
none of your red-hot fifteen-carat sentiment which fits any mould 
that’s handy to pour into. Perhaps you have a real vein some- 
where, below all the quartz and pyrites and stuff we’ve cut our 
hearts against, and he will get to it. More likely to work down 
and find hardrock. And then the walls will fall in, and the dark- 
ness coverhim. And howtheanything is heto be prevented? If 
I hint a word of my opinion of things he gets offended, and 
doesn’t believe it. If he were a smaller-minded fellow he would 
put it down to jealousy; as it is, he thinks it the conceit and 
affected cynicism of youth. Well, he’ll have to find out for him- 
self now. If I told him that a week ago I could have carried off 
his lady-love to fresh woods and pastures new, while he was 
devising plans for her future comfort, I suppose he’d go for me 
with a claymore, shouting the glogan of his race. It’s a 
hard question all this, I give it up. I wish I could, anyhow.” 

“Hallo, old chappie! How are you? MHaven’t seen you for 
years,” said a voice, and a hand smote him on the back. 

Alec, like most people, hated to be suddenly smitten on the 
back. The more cordial the smite the more he hated it. He 
turned round. The speaker was Bobby Corfe. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it ?” 

‘Yes, I’ve been lunching here. The girls are close behind. I 
came on to give you a little surprise. I’m awfully glad to see you. 
How’s the stage getting on, eh?” 

“It might be worse, I daresay. What are you doing? You 
were going into the army when I saw you last.” 

“T know; I had two shies at it, but they didn’t come off. 
I’m going in for the Borough next vacancy.” 

“The what? Do you mean the parliamentary representation 
of it?” 

* Just so. Why shouldn't I? I know fellows like you and 
Winter think me a fool, but I can tell you I’m not a bigger one 
than a lot of fellows in the House now.” 

*“Well—no. That’s undeniable, certainly.” 

“Look at my governor now! Bigger old ass never brayed. 
Hasn’t even the sense to hold his tongue in the House.” 

“My dear Bobby, I can’t discuss him with you, you know. 
But the borough returns a red-hot dissenting total-abstaining 
radical generally with an immense majority. Most boroughs do, 
I believe. How will you get over that ?” 

‘Well, there’s the earl’s influence, he’s pious and benevolent, 
and spends a heap of money here. And Slyme’s. Slyme has the 
hounds and won’t mind asking a few sportive tradesmen to a hunt 
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breakfast some day. I don’t know that he spends much here— 
but he owes a doosid lot, and that’s something. Then there’s the 
governor. Hecan put me up to the tips about the agents, and 
all that. And he'll stand a lot of cash to get me in, I know.” 

“What is your platform ?” 

“That isn’t all settled yet. I have got some of the tips down 
though in my notes—ah, here they are. It’s a sort of shorthand, 
but I daresay you'll understand. Working man. He comes first, 
because there’s such a cursed lot of him; Church—no, that 
comes later. Co-operation comes next. I'll be dead against that. 
I can say what I like about that, because no government will ever 
be ass enough to put down the stores, however much I abusethem. 
At least I hope not. Then Church—pathetie about that. Fore- 
fathers died for it, and so on.” 

*Can’t you take up a Mudford martyr who was burnt in the 
place where they hold the bi-weekly cattle market ?—where, 
by the way, you'll have to make your speeches from the town hall 
balcony.” 

“By jove! I might try that,” replied Bobby, putting up his 
eyeglass and scribbling “ local martyr, market place. Find one,” 
quite unconscious of Alec’s gentle satire. “Then I can always 
pitch into the government; that’s a safe lay. The others will put 
me up to the tips about that. What I funk is not so much the 
dead cats and row—lI don’t mind a good row—but the canvassing. 
You’ve got to go to all their beastly houses, and shake dirty 
hands, and swear eternal friendship with women who wash.” 

** And men who don’t.” 

* Just so.” 

Then Rue and Jue appeared in neat clinging sealskins, and 
hats of the order called toque. 

“Well, Alec,” said Jue, “ what are you doing ?” 

“ Thinking.” 

** Found him here,” said Bobby, “looking awfully chippy. I’ve 
been cheering him up a bit.” 

“Oh, you have,” replied Alec, with a quaint glance at his 
cousins expressive of helpless endurance. “ What are you girls 
going to do?” 

“ Going for a walk; will you come ?” 

“.Well—yes. It’s cold work standing about on a day like this.” 

** Where shall we go ?” 

“Oh—round Linsake, I suppose. It’s the inevitable walk 
here. We can see Bobby to his domain, and come back by the 
field, then you can go home if you like, while I go to the station 
and meet Winter.” 

Bobby looked rather taken aback at this calm way of disposing 

of him before the best part of the walk—the twilight part—began, 
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but as the sisters chorused a cheerful assent, he could not very 
well object. And they.all started in a row, at a brisk pace. 

“Mr. Corfe has been lunching with us,” said Rue. “We want 
him to help at an entertainment at the parish room for the 
benefit of an organ fund, which Mr. Chance is getting up. You 
ought to help too.” 

“Yes,” said Jue; “a promising actor from London will be 
rather a catch. Couldn’t you do Eugene Aram and make our 
flesh creep ?” 

“T don’t know. You see another and no less notable member 
of the profession has almost appropriated that. Ill see. What 
are the others going to go? What are you going to do?” 

“We are going to play a duet. We both hate it, but that 
doesn’t matter; we know it well. Then Mr. Moore is going to 
sing the ‘ Blacksmith.’” 

“ Booming baritone with a brogue. Yes. And what’s the other 
ass (I don’t mean you, Bobby)—what’s Ormonde going to do?” 

“ Recitation, ‘Queen of the May.’ Mr. Corfe’s going to sing, 
aren’t you?” 

“Well, I said I'd try. Do you think they'd like Jeremiah 
blow the fire Se 


“Be the hit of the evening, my boy,” said Alec; “ you give it 
“em, and make them join in the chorus. That will please them 
better than fifty duets and recitations. Where’s Hal?” 

“In doors, gloating over a horrid fish’s head. Training for 
the perfect. ghoul, I suppose. He and McAlpin seem to get on 
finely together.” 

“T met Dr. McAlpin yesterday,” observed Bobby, “ when I was 


calling at the fe 

“Did you go?” said Alec. 

“Yes. He struck me as rather a bumptious sort of Johnny. 
Always trying to score.” 

“] suppose he succeeded in scoring. He generally does. 
Hine ille lacrime, eh? Of course you didn’t try to score too ?” 

“Well, I don’t mind admitting I did. I can’t say I took to 
him much. He may be awfully learned, but he’s beastly 
cantankerous.” 

** You are the first person here that has found him so,” said 
Jue, with some warmth. Sally Byrne didn’t seem to find him 
so, at all events.” 

This was by accident a much sharper riposte than Bobby knew, 
for Jue knew nothing of the degree of intimacy Alaster had w ith 
the Byrnes, 

“Tsay,” continued the guileless Bobby, cheerfully, “ what a 
pretty girl Sally Byrne has grown upinto! Hain’t she ?” 

Alec made no remark. 
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* She looks very nice sometimes, certainly,” said Jue. 
“She has a very good eye for colour,” said Rue, who “ went in” 
for what the derisive neighbour (with a certain holy joy in having 
found a new term of abuse which had the same awing effect on 
them as “parallelogram” on the historic butter-woman) called 
wstheticism, and occasionally wore costumes of very choice 
colours into which the delicately dyed silks of Japan and India 
entered largely. 

“ Weren’t you rather an admirer of hers once, Lyatt?” (It 
may be well to notice, when one young man is addressed as Bobby, 
or Johnny, or Freddy by another, who is addressed in turn by his 
surname, there is an implicit assumption of a certain difference 
between them on the part of the one, and admission of it on the 
part of the other.) 

Alec replied in an imperturbed tone : 

“Tam still. I always admire where there seems to be some- 
thing admirable, some pre-eminently impressive quality about 
a person or thing—about any noun-substantive in fact. I even 
admire in you sometimes certain conspicuous qualities for which 
you are remarkable, and surpass other people.” 

“That’s chaff, 1 suppose. I’m used to that. But, really, 
weren’t you rather spoons on her once, eh?” 

Alec was busily engaged in knocking ashes out of his pipe 
against his walking-stick, and made no reply. 

*T don’t think Alec was, really,” said Jue, “ he never said any- 
thing to us about it, and I am sure he would have told us, if there 
had been anything to tell. Wouldn’t you, Alec?” 

“Of course,” replied Alec, blowing through his pipe, and 
pocketing it. 

“We have been the repositories of all Alec’s romances, which 
have been numerous, since he was seven years old.” 

“At which age they began,” added Rue. “ Besides, I am sure 
he could never really like a girl like that! Men have too much 
sense to care for a girl simply because she’s pretty, without some- 
thing else to recommend her.” 

“A female second Daniel!” ejaculated Alec. “Go on, Rue. 
This is interesting. Hasn’t poor Sally anything else to recom- 
mend her? No fortune but that of the milkmaid in the ballad ?” 

“She can be absurdly generous,” said Rue, “and supremely 
selfish. I was there with Jue and mother the other day, and we 
asked if they would like to do anything for this entertainment 
-—for the sake of the-——” 

“The organ-show. Go on.” 

“ Well, Lizzie said she would play something—or even sing 
something if we liked—in quite a simple way, without the slightest 
wish to show off, although we know how well she does both, and 
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asked Sally if she would practice a duet, with her, and Sally, 
who was lying full length on the sofa while her mother sat up- 
right on a hard chair, and her sister trimmed a hat for her, said 
no. And when mother explained to her what it was for, she said, 
‘I don’t care anything about the organ or the church, and I think 
those entertainments are stupid, but Ill practice with Li: to 
please you, if you like.’ You see she hadn’t the slightest con- 
sideration for anybody present, and didn’t care how much she 
pained and humbled her poor mother.” 

“But come now, Rue,” said Alec. “ Audi alteram partem 
You must confess that a parish room entertainment is about as 
deadly a show as can exist. And it is not more inconsiderate of 
her to say so, or irreverent than it is of you or me. I don’t see 
anything paining or humbling about that very ordinary statement 
of fact.” 

“Yes, but that’s not quite the point. She should not have said 
it in that way, and before us. I mean, she shouldn’t have said 
she cared nothing about the church.” 

“Qh, that’s the rock you split on! I see it all now, that 
church our forefathers, etc., eh, Bobby? How about the Mud- 
ford martyr?” 

* Oh, of course you turn it all into ridicule,” said Rue, rather 
offended. 

*“ Of course I do, my dear Rue, so don’t begin to argue. The 
fact of the matter is this, I know Sally quite as well as you do, if 
not better, and when you point out specks in her character, 1 
might if I choose point out whole patches, but I don’t choose.” 

“Well, it’s not a very important subject,” said Rue, “ let’s 
talk about something else. I don’t like her, I’m sorry, but I 
don’t. I could sketch her all day in different attitudes, but I 
don’t like her. and I’m sure no man in his senses could ever care 
for her.” 

“Hark at Rue changing the subject!” said Alec, blandly. 
“Moreover men are not always in their senses. Never mind. 
What are we going to do to entertain Winter ?” 

“We will play duets to him,” said Jue, “and you shall recite 
Eugene Aram, and Mr. Corfe shall sing ‘ Jeremiah, blow the fire! 
_Dear me, what a time it is since you and Mr. Winter were last 
here together! I was not grown up, and I believe hated him. 
He would treat me as an infant of nine, when I was really on the 
point of being out. Didn’t you hate him, Rue?” 

“No. I thought he was very kind, and very amusing.” 

“Just the sort of prim, proper thing you would think! He 
never brought you large dolls, and presented them to you on your 
seventeenth birthday, with a solemn face, and hoped the mark of 
consideration wouldn’t turn your head. He never fastened on 
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you and ridiculed you in public for whole hours at a time! Never 
mind, it’ll be your turn now, you see if it isn’t. Directly he finds 
out that you dress like the Grosvenor gallery, and have convictions 
and views, you'll get it.” 

“T hope,” said Alec, “that you won’t both of you continue for 
the future to talk such hopeless rubbish as you have done this 
afternoon, or you will make rather a poor impression on Winter, or 
anyone else.” 

“Oh, I say, Lyatt!” said Bobby, “that’s hardly fair. Because 
you're chippy about something or other yourself, you needn’t go 
pitching into everybody else.” 

“T think there is a miasmatic influence in the atmosphere, 
to-day,” said Jue. Rue is unusually proper and critical ; I feel 
something is wrong with something somewhere. Alec is afflicted 
with the bitter spirit of contradiction to whatever anybody says.” 

“T am incarnate amiability, on the contrary. Could I only 
see a few people hanging on the surrounding trees of this highway, 
I should show a perfectly lamb-like resignation and blandness.” 

“Which people ?” asked Bobby, who found himself liable to 
drop out of the conversation, unless he kept in it by constant 
personal exertion. 

“ Oh—lots of people. A large number of people. Names don’t 
matter. I shall be better by-and-by, I daresay. You are 
pretty safe at present, as there are no ropes handy.” 

All the way to Linsake Park Bobby kept up a dropping fire of 
questions and hints by which he meant no harm, and by 
which he succeeded in exasperating Alec to the verge of madness, 
making Jue Lyatt uncomfortable, by recurring with a dogged 
tenacity to the subject which occupied just then the organ which 
took the place of a mind in his moderately small cranium. And 
that subject happened unfortunately to be the relations he thought 
he had discovered between Sally Byrne and Alaster McAlpin. At 
last he said, as they drew near the gates of his paternal demesne, 
messuage, arable land, and land covered with water. 

“Do you know, Lyatt, anything about it? I can’t help think- 
ing there’s something between them. They went out of the room 
to find a tea-table, and stayed talking an awful time. Lizzie had 
to go and fetch them.” 

Alec and the girls halted ostentatiously at the gate, for fear 
Bobby should offer to accompany them further. 

“Look here,” said Alec, “if there is, as you gracefully put it, 
anything between them, it is no business of mine, and certainly 
none of yours. You stick to politics. Good-night.” 

And Bobby shook hands with the Misses Lyatt, and was left 
standing, trying to puzzle out what he had done to rub people 
the wrong way. Alec gave a great sigh of relief, and said: 
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“Now that microcephalous idiot is gone, let us be happy. 
Would you like to come to the station with me to meet Winter ?” 

Jue and Rue looked at one another. Rue said “ Yes.” Jue 
said, “ Very well, I don’t mind,” in a listless way. 

“ Come along, then, there’s plenty of time.” 

And they went. George Winter arrived duly, and his manly 
presence and cheerful disposition raised their spirits a little from 
the feeling of deadly oppression they had been slowly shaking off 
ever since the elimination of poor Bobby Corfe, with his eye-glass 
and his aimless but irritating prattle. A cart ‘had been sent for 
Winter’s luggage, and he elected to walk to the house with Alec 
and the girls—naturally. And equally naturally, as it appeared, 
they fell into a procession, Rue, placid and cheerful, with Winter, 
in front, and Jue, neither placid nor cheerful, with Alec behind. 
The road from the station entered the main road—a mere lane 
which led to their house, exactly opposite the entrance into it of 
that Narrow Way, sacred to such very mixed memories to Alec. 
The grove of trees at the far end of the narrow way was traced in 
a black and beautifully interlaced network against the sky, which 
was an opalescent after-glow, merging into that beautiful evening 
blue which is between the violet of starlight and the cobalt of day. 
And strolling down that way were two figures. To Winter and 

tue, who passed first and saw them furthest, they were but two 

figures. To Jue and Alec, who arrived a few seconds later, the 
two figures with the evening glow behind them, and the darkness 
before, were revealed as Alaster McAlpin and Sally Byrne. They 
were only seen for a moment. 

“Ts it true, then, Alec ?” 

Alec looked at the piteous expression of his usually cheerful 
little cousin, and read it like an open book. 

“Yes. Itis. Poor Jue! I did not know you cared.” 

Jue lost control for a moment, and said :— 

*T can’t help it, Alec, can I?” 

“No, you can’t, I’m afraid. Nor can I.” 

“ Alec, I believe you care too!” 

“Do you? Very likely. It doesn’t matter much now. I’m 
used to it. I hope you will forget him sooner than I shall her. 
That’s all.” And they walked home in silence. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ON the following morning, Sunday, while Alec was taking his 
friend and fellow-student (his Horatio as he called him, with that 
sublime self-importance peculiar to rather smart young men who 
suffer from unrequited passion, or other misfortunes), George 
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Winter, for a long country walk, and pouring out to him the state 
of his feelings, and the state of two or three other people’s feel- 
ings, and giving an accurate diary-like account of the alteration 
which his hypothetical callousness had undergone at each succes- 
sive interview with Sally, to Winter’s great amusement and edifi- 
‘ation ; while the Lyatt family were just standing up to listen to 
the Nicene Creed, while Sally Byrne was scrutinising and powder- 
ing her face, previous to descending precipitately to breakfast, 
while Alaster McAlpin was overhauling a scroll of white paper 
of immense length, covered with pink curves like ranges of moun- 
tains which ascended above a sort of sea-level line, also pink, 
graduated in centimetres ; while Mrs. Johnson was beginning to 
think, as she read a bound volume of last year’s Quiver, whether 
it was not time to get ready the steak which was destined to satisfy 
her lodger’s midday appetite; while the streets of London were 
echoing with rank and discordant cries of Lloyd’s, Sunday 
Times, Referee, Observer, pypor ! Herr Miller issued from the door 
of the old house in Rochester Court, Soho, and went for a little 
walk, followed, at a distance, by Mr. George Clinch, to whom it 
had occurred to go for a little walk too, at the same time, in the 
same direction. Mr. Clinch had taken quite an interest in Herr 
Miller lately. One would think he was getting “ documents ” 
for a naturalistic novel on the habits of the dingier class of Soho 
foreigner. This little procession of two, which its leader did 
not know to be a procession at all, went into Wardour Street, down 
that generally interesting but now rather sleepy thoroughfare, 
into Old Compton Street. There Herr Muller entered a house, 
and after a time emerged witha friend, of tall and imposing pre- 
sence, black-bearded, hawk-nosed, dark-eyed, elegantly attired. 
The procession of three then started up Frith Street, across 
Soho Square, along Charles Street, across Oxford Street, up Rath- 
bone Place, and so into Charlotte Street, where Herr Muller and 
his friend knocked and entered the house where Mr. Michael 
Verdon lodged. It has been said that on the ground-floor of this 
establishment there was a restaurant, a small and modest-looking 
restaurant, kept bya pale and fat Frenchman. Into this Mr. George 
Clinch entered, ordered a cup of coffee with milk in it, and sipped 
it gently and patiently. He found on the marble table a copy of 
the Viewwe Rotterdamsche Courant, TweedeBlad, about a week old. 
He propped this up against a large bottle of opaque drinking water 
in front of him, and so partially barricaded his corner from public 
view, and immersed himself in the column headed “ Financieele 
Mededeelingen,” and wondered what it meant. 

Meanwhile Herr Muller and his friend entered Verdon’s sitting- 
room, and knocked at the bedroom door. Verdon answered that 
he was dressing, and would come directly. Meanwhile Herr Miller 
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carefully investigated all the things in the room, more parti- 
cularly anything he saw in writing, on the table, and any photo- 
graphs. In the latter he had no particular interest, and was 
merely led by his natural desire for the acquisition of information, 
however remote from the purpose in hand. 

Among the papers on the table, he found a certain manuscript, 
which he exhibited with a grin to his friend, who showed his 
teeth and made a queer face expressive of appreciation. Then 
Herr Miller calmly pocketed the manuscript, and disarranged the 
already disorderly papers on the table, so that it could not be im- 
mediately missed. Then he turned over a book or two, and showed 
passages here and there to his friend, who again showed his teeth 
and grimaced, under the impression that he was smiling. While 
these two worthies were so occupied, Verdon came into the room, in 
an olive plush jacket, peacock blue silk bow at his throat, a what 
is known (in the hat trade) as a Leonard da Vinci cap, mighty fine. 

“You have become prosperous,” said Herr Muller. “It used to 
be shirt-sleeves or an old coat.” 

“What do you want?” asked Verdon, pouring out coffee from 
the silver-plated pot on the hob for himself. 

** Let me introduce my friend the Viscount Vittorio Maladesti— 
Mr. Michael Veron—littératewr, artist, dramatist, genius.” 

The Viscount bowed profoundly, still showing his teeth. 

Verdon nodded carelessly, tasted his coffee and remarked, “ I 
ean’t drink this, it’s cold.” 

“Might I suggest, Mr. Verdon, that as the Count speaks no 
German, and you speak little or no Italian, we should all speak 
English ?” 

“Speak away.” 

“ We think we could converse better if we all had something to 
drink. Am I not right, Viscount ?” 

That nobleman intimated a gracious acquiescence, and muttered 
*Onswittened for me.” 

“Something to drink with you means brandy, I know, at this 
time in the morning, and several gallons of beer in the evening. 
I have neither here.” 

* Come down to the restaurant and have it there. I advise you 
to come. We have important things to say.” 

“ Very well. This may be interesting. Come.” 

“It may.” They went downstairs, and gathered round another 
marble table. Mr. Clinch remained absorbed in his Dutch news- 
paper. The fat Frenchman bowed and smiled on the three dis- 
tinguished guests, and greeted Verdon by name. 

Mr. Clinch heard the name and looked into one of the numerous 
long rectangular mirrors close to him, to study the face which 
owned the name. 
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Verdon ordered cognac for Muller, gin for the Viscount, and 
absinthe for himself, and produced cigarettes. ‘“ Who is that ?” 
asked he in a low tone, with his eyes turned to Mr. Clinch’s corner. 

“1 do not know,” said Muller. “Some Dutchman. He won't 
understand us.” 

‘1 wish I could see his face,” said the Viscount. 

The Viscount’s wish was shortly gratified. Mr. Clinch put 
down his paper for an instant to light a cigarette, and revealed a 
grey-bearded, white-eyebrowed person with spectacles, which was 
what the fat Frenchman had also seen. He then put up the 
newspaper barricade again. 

**] was mistaken,” said the Viscount. “It iswell. Continue.” 

* Well, what do you want ?” said Verdon. 

“ Money,” replied Herr Muller. 

“ Monee,” echoed the Viscount. 

“Ah. And where do you expect to get it?” 

“In the first place, from you.” 

“T have no money.” 

** With those clothes? Oh!” 

“ And if I had,I should not be such a fool as to give it to you.” 

“1 do not wish to be rude, but you must be such a fool. We 
want it.” 

* That I don’t doubt.” 

“ We want it for particular purposes, a speculation, a project, 
for which ready money—not much perhaps, but some—will be 
absolutely necessary.” 

“To pay for your drinks to-night at the Concordia. I suppose. 
Well?” 

“ Tt is not for drinks, at least not all of it. It is an investment, 
which we may perhaps allow you to share in.” 

“Continue. This becomes interesting.” 

The Viscount showed his teeth. The fat Frenchman added up 
the bills, and Mr. Clinch continued his study of the Rotterdansche 
Courant. 

“I put this offer to you in a friendly spirit,” saidMullper. 
“You are to give us one hundred pounds—a small sum, isit ot, 
Viscount ?” 

* Minute. Of the dimension microscopic.” 

“So. One hundred pounds. But if you like, of your own free 
will, to increase it to two hundred, you shall have a third—no, a 
fourth share in the profits of the investment.” 

“Is that all?” asked Verdon. 

“That is all, at present. Your reply?” 

“ My reply is,” said Verdon, calmly, “ that I will see you and 
your friend and your investment all at the devil, and that I will 
not give you a hundred pounds, or fifty, or five. Now leave off 
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this melodramatic style of conversation, finish your brandy—have 
a little more if you like—and go away. Get drunk somewhere 
else, at someone else’s expense.” 

“Then,” replied Herr Muller, with the same cold and collected 
politeness which had marked his conversation all the morning, 
“we must regretfully compel you. I must further reveal to you, 
that if you do not give us the money demanded,we proclaim all over 
London the source and authorship of your original EnglishDrama.” 

“The kind of ‘all over London’ which is accessible to your 
proclamations is a very different kind to that which will see and 
criticise my play. You are at liberty to proclaim anything you 
like. If it has any effect at all, it will be that of advertising me. 
If you become a serious nuisance, I shall of course bring an action 
against you, either for attempting to extort money by threats, or 
for slander, or both; and as you are unable to pay damages, and 
as you will become known through the German Consulate as— 
what you are, it will be: extremely awkward for you. Of course, 
without proofs, your reputation against mine, your word against 
mine, and your (then) known character against public opinion, 
will have a very poor chance.” 

“It will not be my word against yours. It will be my proof 
against your word.” 

“ Where is your proof?” 

“ The play itself—in my writing—dated.” 

“ But you forget, my friend, that that play in your writing, a 
copy we will say, of mine, is in my possession, which is equivalent 
to saying it is in the fire.” 

“On the contrary, it is in mine.” 

“What?” Verdon’s long eyes narrowed into slits, his chin 
went forward, and his eyebrows went down as he leaned across the 
table with his hand inside his jacket. It was not a nice face at all. 

The Italian’s canine smile reappeared, and his hand went inside 
his coat, and remained there. He sat upright and motionless, 
with his dark eyes glittering on Verdon. 

Muller’s hand went inside his coat, and patted his chest. “ Here 
is my play,” he said. “ One hundred pounds, and it. becomes your 
play. The voluntary additional investment is still open to you.” 

“ Steel oppen?” echoed the Viscount. 

Verdon leaned back now in his chair with a dubious scowl. 

“It is hardly necessary to say,” said Miller, “that I have 
another copy at home,which corresponds to this in every particular, 
and finished—mark that—finished, before two witnesses, at a time 
when you were still being urged to hurry with the Third Act. Do 
you remember ordering me like a dog, to sit up all night to finish 
the Third Act? I had it finished in my pocket, then. I should 
have given it you, if you had not called me drunkard, and fool, 
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and dog. If you had given me drink, and spoken to me kindly, 
us one Deutscher does to another, I would have given it you for 
the sake of the Fatherland, and old Burschenschaft. But you are 
no Deutscher. You are ashamed of your country.” 

“Almost as much as it ought to be ashamed of you,” said 
Verdon, calm again; “ give me the play,” he added. 

“Give me a hundred pounds. A cheque will do. Don’t cross it.” 

“IT have no cheque-book here. I don’t carry it in my pocket 
like a handkerchief, or a play.” 

“Or pistol, hem?” said the Italian, tapping the olive-plush 
jacket opposite him gently with his finger. 

“You reveal yourself too much, Signor Tedesco.” 

“Go upstairs and get a cheque,” said Muller; “ I have no doubt 
your banker will cash it.” 

Verdon went, and returned with a cheque payable to bearer 
for one hundred pounds. 

“Won't you make it two and join the investment ?” asked 
Maller, as he gave up the manuscript. 

“What is your infernal investment ?” 

Muller whispered a few words in his ear, the Viscount grinning 
and nodding. 

Verdon laughed. “No thank you,” he said. 

“Let us have one more drink all round,” said Muller,“ before 
we go, to remove malice. I shall be useful to you again, Herr 
Verdon, I make no doubt.” 

* We shall see.” 

The three worthies ordered and consumed more cognac, gin and 
absinthe, for which Verdon paid—or rather had added to his run- 
ning account with the fat Frenchman. Then Verdon went to his 
apartment, locked himself in, stood in the middle of the room and 
cursed in German and in English for nearly two minutes by the 
watch. Meanwhile Herr Miiller and his noble friend departed, 
and so did Mr. Clinch, and the procession of three recommenced. 

“Verdon,” reflected Mr. Clinch, “that’s the chap they were 
talking about the other evening at the ‘Cri.’ This was not a bad 
plant. Mr. Verdon didn’t seem to like it either. I was afraid 
they’d spoil a good case by getting murdering each other at one 
time, and I should have to put the lot away.” 


( To be continued.) 





CUPID’S LOTTERY. 
By E. C. NEEDHAM. 


AUTHOR OF “CRYING FOR VENGEANCE,” “A GIRL’S DESTINY,” ETC. 


*“ Bor you will some day get married, Lily? You don’t mean to 
live and die an old maid? All girls want to get married. I am 
not above owning that I intend to get married myself, if anybody 
will give me the chance.” 

Lily first put back her dainty skirts, then put the two little 
embroidered toes of her velvet slippers together, with the object of 
admiring her pretty little feet, then looked at Lilian, and broke 
into a peal of irrepressible laughter. She formed the most 
bewitching picture at this moment, as she stood half in sunlight, 
half in shade, in the quaint old Norman garden, the sun glinting 
on her golden brown hair, her face fair as the roses blooming in 
clusters around her. 

Lilian was lounging indolently in a great velvet chair inside the 
curtained doorway, slowly fanning herself, the personification of 
grace and serenity. 

*‘ Seriously speaking, I shouldn’t mind being wooed and married, 
if one of the angelic young princes one reads of in fairy tales 
came, and went down on one knee, and implored me to be his 
bride,” said Lily, her blue eyes glittering with laughter, but her 
rosebud mouth screwed into gravity. ‘ However, as I have always 
been told that I shall prove to be sucha simpleton that I shall not 
be able to detect deceit in the suitors coming to woo, I think it 
will be best to decide once for all to remain as I am.” 

* Ah! You will be sure to fall in love,” said Lilian, “and then 
you will do something awfully absurd.” 

“You fancy so?” said Lily, a flash of scorn in her eyes. “We 
shall see. I am not qwite such a fool as I look, nor are you quite 
so wise as you look.” 

* You are exactly the kind of girl to fall in love with the first 
presentable fellow you see. But if I had all your money ”—Lilian 
sighed a sigh of envy—“I should not bother myself about senti- 
ment or rubbish; I should try either to marry somebody with 
heaps of money, or somebody with a nice old title. Poor me, it 
is too bad, I must be satisfied with what I can get.” 
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Lily mischievously pulled the tail of the: big white cockatoo 
sitting dozily on his perch in the leafy shade, but before she could 
answer her cousin, one of the maids came out hastily—a trim 
Norman girl—and said, in her native French, addressing Lily: 

“The English monsieur has arrived, m’m’selle.” 

“Very well,” said Lily. The girl disappeared, a slight smile on 
her dimply face, and Lily, with sudden gravity, looked at Lilian, 
who had risen with some precipitation as the maid spoke. 

“T am so glad I insisted that you must live with me,” she said. 
“T hate having to go away and be with strangers. Perhaps he 
will be a disagreeable old tyrant, and we shall never be able to do 
anything we like. If he worries me,I shall sit in a corner all day 
and sulk. I suppose he is about a hundred years old.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. Even if he is a cross old fogey, he can’t 
eat you. We were to go directly we heard he had come. Don’t 
be stupid. You look quite frightened, you goose.” 

“Lead on, I’ll follow thee,” said Lily, with another pull at the 
cockatoo’s tail, to annoy him, before she stepped into the 
room. 

Lilian led the way without wasting further words, and in another 
minute the girls had crossed the stately square old hall, and stood 
outside the door of the room devoted to the reception of strangers. 
A soft murmur of voices within stayed them in some irresolution. 
They could distinguish the musical accents of Madame Chavart, 
and the clear, sonorous tones of some masculine voice. Lilian 
put her finger on her lip, and glanced over her shoulder at 
Lily. 

“He must have sent somebody,” she whispered. ‘ Zhai doesn’t 
sound like an old frump about a hundred years old.” 

She opened the door as she spoke, and paused for a moment, 
tall, stately, dignified Lily at her elbow. Madame was sitting by 
the great window; her sister was absent, taking the carriage 
exercise ordered by the doctor. Seated opposite to her, apparently 
engaged in friendly conversation, was a handsome, if somewhat 
severe-looking, Englishman. As Lilian opened the door, he rose, 
courteously, evidently with some anxiety. He gazed, not rudely, 
but very fixedly, at the divinely tall Lilian, and from her glanced 
swiftly to Lily, who was no longer laughing, but demure as any 
novice. 

“This is Mr. Carew,” said the old lady, speaking in English. 
She was very vain of her English. Madame Chavart and her 
sister were but slenderly provided with pecuniary means, but 
being the owners of a grand old house in their native Normandy, 
they undertook the care of some six or eight young ladies. Lily 
and Lilian had been living with them from the age of four- 
teen, the parents of Lilian having died when she was an infant, 
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the widowed father of Lily being a constant wanderer to and fro 
; over the face of the earth in search of forgetfulness of the loved 
and lost. 

Lilian held out her hand with a royal gesture to the stranger, 
mystified by seeing a handsome young man instead of a sturdy old 
fogey. Lily did not offer this British salutation, but curtsied, 
school-girl fashion, slightly bending her head to avoid the pene- 
trating look fixed upon her by Mr. Carew. 

Madame Chavart made a sign, in her gentle, courteous manner, 
for all to seat themselves, a sign at once obeyed, and a prim little 
circle was formed. 

“Mr. Carew has been explaining many business matters to 
me,” Madame continued; “but they would be puzzling and 
uninteresting to you. He tells me that his father has died, and 
that everything has to be done by him now. His father died 
about two months ago. He wishes to do everything that his 
father would have done, and he has come to take you both to 
England, as you would have gone in any case. You will go, as 
arranged before, to his mother’s house in London. In a week you 
must be ready.” 

*T am afraid you will find but a dull home, although my 
mother is very kind,” said Mr. Carew, gently, addressing Lilian, 
but glancing for a moment at Lily. 

“They have not been accustomed to much gaiety,” remarked 
Madame. “TI should he grieved if they rushed into frivolities and 
worldliness. Mr. Vanbrugh was always most anxious they should 
be brought up in retirement. He hated the world. As you are 
aware, he died three years ago. These girls will be ready to go 
with you at the end of the week. We may never see them again 
after they leave us, but I hope they will always be happy.” Tears 
came into her bright old eyes, but she quickly brushed them 
away. There was a short silence; then Madame resumed, 
addressing Mr. Carew, “ You will stay with us during the week, 
I trust ?” 

“You are very kind, Madame. I fear I may be a trouble,” 
answered the young man. 

“Not at all, I assure you. As you doubtless know, I and my 
sister undertake the care of half-a-dozen young ladies, but at 
present they are away for their summer holidays, therefore we 
have ample accommodation,” replied the old lady. You will 
find the place very dull, though you may rely on our doing all in 
our power to make the time pass agreeably. Our dinner hour is 
six. If you have no servant with you, I will send to the station 
for such things as you may have left there.” 

Mr. Carew thought that, next to his mother, Madame was the 
most charming old lady he had ever seen. Madame was greatly 
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pleased with him: and she had a keen glance and a penetrating 
judgment. 

“ As we shall have ample leisure to talk further about business 
matters this evening after dinner,” pursued Madame, “and as I 
wish to’ write some letters which must go by this day’s post, you 
will, perhaps, be not ill-pleased to walk over our garden, and 
through the show part of our house. These girls will be your 
guides.” 

Mr. Carew laughed good-humouredly, and bowed. The girls rose, 
still shy and silent, and led the way to the garden. Lilian glanced 
at Lily, to discover what her impressions of the stranger might 
be, but Lily’s eyes were perversely bent down, though the colour 
on her cheeks was heightened visibly. Mr. Carew slowly fol- 
iowed, unwillingly obliged to admire the grace and beauty of the 
girls. He appeared to be cold and reserved, and he distrusted all 
girls because one had been faithless. When these young people 
were located under his mother’s roof, he was determined to see as 
little of them as possible. 

“ Superbly handsome, and evidently able to take care of her- 
self, so I need feel no great anxiety about her,” was his decision 
respecting Lilian. “ Obviously a frivolous butterfly,” he supposed 
Lily to be. 

A few constrained remarks made an unpromising beginning for 
the acquaintanceship ; however, the ice was unexpectedly broken 
by a violent screaming from the cockatoo, who hated strangers, 
but who was very amusing even in his tempers, and then, as the 
cousins and their visitor sauntered slowly about the beautiful old 
garden, one subject after another of interest was started, leading 
to an animated talk. Lilian took and retained possession of the 
chief share in the conversation, for, contrary to her usual custom, 
Lily had little to say. Lilian displayed the most vivid curiosity 
about her future London home, and asked innumerable questions. 
She evidenced an extravagant taste and an apparently unlimited 
ambition, but it may frankly be confessed that, as Mr. Carew had 
mistaken her for the young lady with a handsome fortune corm- 
mitted to his charge, he thought these inclinations were 
excusable. 

By the time the three had made the circuit of the garden, they 
were as great friends as if they had been acquainted for twe years 
instead of two hours. When they regained the stand where 
Monsieur Cockatoo perched in solemn state, they had come from 
generalities to personal interests. Never before had Percy Carew 
been so amused and interested, though, with that curious 
“old” feeling left by the heartbreak he had suffered, he flat- 
tered himself this amusement and interest were induced by a 
grandfatherly desire to study these girls with a view to promo- 
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ting and protecting their future happiness in life. Lilian 
flattered herself she had achieved an easy conquest. Being 
quietly selfish, of a luxurious, indolent disposition, she had deter- 
mined long ago to make a rich marriage. By putting some 
artfully worded questions under the veil of childish simplicity, she 
learnt from Percy Carew that he was a wealthy merchant. He was 
the only son of his father, who had left him a prosperous business 
and a large fortune. So Miss Lilian flashed her beautiful eyes, 
laughed vivaciously until her lovely teeth gleamed like little 
pearls, threw herself into statuesque attitudes, and brought into 
requisition all the wit and learning she possessed, with the object 
of dazzling this handsome, rich visitor. She was secretly de- 
lighted to know ‘that for months to come, at least, she should 
meet him constantly every day. Lily did not like him, and taok 
every available opportunity of lagging behind during the tour 
round the garden. 

The garden duly inspected, Lilian, now taking the lead, played 
guide through the parts of the old house shown to strangers. 
When they returned to the great square hall, Madame Chavart’s 
sister had just entered after her drive, and Madame was standing 
at the door of the reception room. Theceremony of introduction 
between Mr. Carew and Mademoiselle was gone through with 
much stateliness on both sides. Madame wished Mr. Carew to 
explain to her sister some of the business matters regarding the 
mission on which he had come, and as he attended the old ladies 
into the reception room, the girls escaped upstairs. 

Lilian ran into a small fernery, and threw herself on a seat, in 
a glow of excitement. Lily gravely followed, a cloud on her face. 

* How do you like him? Isn’t he nice? So handsome—so 
intellectual—knows really everything, and such lovely eyes! 
What do you think of him ?” cried Lilian, in a subdued tone. 

“T don’t like him,” answered Lily. 

“Don’t like him! Oh, nonsense. You are too ridiculous,” ex- 
claimed Lilian. “ Why don’t you like him ?” 

“T think he is hard, and could be cross about nothing. He 
looked at me a great many times, and made me quite shiver at the 
idea that he might scold me if I spent too much money, or 
wanted to go to too many parties, or did anything he didn’t 
approve of.” 

‘“‘ How absurdly preposterous. But it is just as well you don’t 
care about him, because—now don’t be shocked—I have fallen in 
love with him, and mean to marry him if I can. He says he 
doesn’t value money, did you notice? and said he thought it 
wicked of people to set their heart on it—which is very praise- 
worthy of him. He isn’t married, and he isn’t engaged. I found 
out that he doesn’t at present care about anybody, and I am sure 
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he is more than half in love with me,” concluded Lilian. “He 
will make me an offer in a month, you'll see.” 

A flash of Lily’s habitual merriment broke forth, and she 
laughed. 

“TI shall not pull caps with you,” she said, gaily. “But I 
wonder you are not ashamed to talk in such a nonsensical way. 

* T can’t afford to buy a husband, and I can’t afford to be a poor 
old maid, so I must spread my ‘nets,” coolly answered Lilian. 
“Come, which do you think of all my gowns suits me best ? I am 
handsomer than you, am I not, Lily?” 

“Yes, I think you are,” reflectively assented Lily. “You are 
like a queen, while I——” 

“ You are a pretty little fairy, but you have no dignity. But 
you are so rich, it doesn’t much matter what you're like.” 

Lilian adorned herself in readiness for dinner, Lily, with perfect 
indifference, dressing herself as usual; then they went to the 
drawing-room, where Madame scolded them for being ten minutes 
late. Perey Carew was very gravely conversing with Madame’s 
sister in one of the long windows overlooking the garden. He 
turned as the girls entered, and, as if unconsciously, fixed a look 
upon Lily, which disconcerted her. She flushed, and with almost 
a pettish air walked to the end of the room, without taking the 
slightest notice of Mr. Carew. Disconcerted by the manner in 
which she thus involuntarily snubbed him, he was grateful for the 
beaming smile bestowed upon him by Lilian. 

Although he allowed himself to be monopolised by Lilian, Mr. 
Carew was greatly piqued by the obvious determination with 
which Lily eluded all his attempts to be friendly. That she had 
any fear of or dislike towards himself did not occur to him, for he 
had always been accustomed to experiencing an eager welcome 
everywhere. Lily’s chill reserve he ascribed to extreme shyness, 
and a foolish consciousness that she was comparativ ely penniless. 
The ease and sprightliness of her handsome cousin he attributed 
to the comfortable knowledge she possessed of being a young 
person with money ; thirty or forty thousand pounds was a pretty 
fortune, and she would be certain to marry some more or less 
wealthy man. As the old sisters took for granted that he knew 
which was his charge, they did not make any remark calculated 
to rectify his error. 

Every advance towards greater friendliness was repulsed by 
Lily, who had become strangely silent. 

“Are you not well, child?” asked Mademoiselle, leaning over 
her chair, while Lilian was playing a brilliant sonata for the diver- 
sion of the visitor. ‘You are so still.” 

Lily raised her eyes, and laughed gently, not after her usual 
joyous fashion. 
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“T was only thinking, Mademoiselle,” she said. 

“Only thinking. Pretty little girls have no right to think,” 
said Mademoiselle, patting her on the shoulder, and leaving her. 

The six or seven allotted days drifted by. Lilian was eager to 
go, Lily regretted quitting old scenes and friends for places and 
people as yet so utterly unknown to her. The one looked forward 
with delight, the other glanced back with a feeling akin to sorrow. 
Mr. Carew wiled away the time by exploring the surrounding 
neighbourhood, in pleasant saunterings with the girls, in little 
talks with the two old ladies. The hours sped all too swiftly. It 
was like some strange dream to Percy Carew. Before the week 
was out, he discovered that he had fallen under the spell of a deep 
love for Lily, a discovery which struck him with dismay, for he 
was conscious to a mortifying degree that she regarded him with 
indifference, if not some dislike and mistrust. 

Lilian was falsely elated by the idea that she had gained a 
wealthy lover, who would no doubt soon make her an offer of 
marriage, which she would accept, and had planned numberless 
schemes for the future, from the style and fashion of her wedding 
gown to the delightful details of her house and all other belong- 
ings. She did not care much for Percy Carew, but liked him well 
enough, and thought him handsome and agreeable. 

The last adieux had been said. The two old ladies cried a little, 
for they were attached to the girls, and fancied they might never 
see them again. Lilian and Lily cried a little, for they had been 
fond of the old ladies, and liked their quaint old Norman home ; 
but the novelty, the golden hazy distance, proved to them irre- 
sistibly alluring. Lily lost her reserve, and was joyous as a child. 
In after years this journey seemed like a pleasant dream to the 
three. 

Mrs. Carew, Percy’s mother, was delighted to welcome the 
young visitors. She was as perfect an old lady as could be 
pictured, except for the unfortunate fact that she was awfully 
deaf. But she was as gay as any lark, full of girlish spirits, very 
fond of talking, in spite of the disadvantage under which she 
laboured, always ready to go anywhere and everywhere to obtain 
or give innocent pleasure. 

She was waiting impatiently to receive her son and the two 
girls, whom she was prepared to welcome as daughters. And 
from the evening when, tired and excited, the cousins were pre- 
sented to her, she allowed them to tyrannise over her as much as 
they pleased. 

Percy Carew, from delicacy, did not distinguish Lilian as the 
proprietor of the thirty or forty thousand pounds, or Lily as the 
young person without any money, but when the young ladies had 
been taken to their rooms to change their travel-worn garments, 
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he explained what he erroneously supposed to be the state of 
affairs, telling her Lilian was the young person who had been left 
to his father’s care as trustee. The old lady, from a similar feel- 
ing of delicacy, made a strict point of never alluding to business 
or money matters in presence of Lily and Lilian. 

In blissful ignorance that Perey Carew scarcely bestowed a 
thought on her, and was engrossed in the depths of a profound 
passion for Lily, and fretting under the difficulty of discovering 
the state of her feelings, Lilian was debating within her own mind 
which would she accept—Percy Carew, young, handsome, rich, or 
a certain wealthy old widowed baronet who was paying assiduous 
court to her. She placed the subject before Lily, who first 
laughel at her perplexities, and then, flushing crimson, grew 
angry without any apparent cause, and walked off. Lilian was so 
astonished at this singular mode of receiving her confidence, Lily 
having always been an easy, if not invariably sympathetic listener, 
that she remained standing in a ridiculous attitude of amaze- 
ment until the last echoes of Lily’s footsteps had died away. 
Then she resumed the plaiting and adornment of her long dark 
tresses to go down to dinner. A sudden idea seized her that Lily 
had changed her mind about pulling caps for Perey Carew, of 
whom she had professed to be afraid—but no, the idea was utterly 
untenable. She felt annoyed. Lily was silly, unjust, incompre- 
hensible. 

With the firm resolution of driving Lily figuratively into a 
corner, she sailed downstairs, but midway stepped, electrified by 
amazement far surpassing that into which Lily had plunged her 
so abruptly. 

A long conservatory opened from the corridor at the top of the 
first flight of stairs, planned and built on an original and artistic 
principle by Percy Carew’s father. It was a charming retreat, 
softly illumined at night by shaded lamps, half hidden among 
rare exotics and beautiful English flowers. Lilian called this 
place Flirt’s Corner. 

Standing under a cluster of lights in the centre of this quiet 
nook was Percy Carew. But, to Lilian’s indignation and horror, 
lying in his arms, crying on his breast, was Lily, her cousin. 
Perey Carew’s head was bent: he was evidently speaking most 
persuasively to the agitated girl. His lips almost touched her 
golden-brown hair. 

Petrified by contending ‘emotions, Lilian remained for two or 
three minutes a silent, unseen spectator. Percy Carew bent and 
kissed Lily, then, ruffling up with hot anger, Lilian pursued her 
way to the drawing-room at the opposite end of the corridor. 

It happened that half-a-dozen friends had been invited to 
dinner, and the party had assembled when Lilian entered, tall, 
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majestic, her eyes brilliant from restrained wrath, superb as a 
young Greek goddess. The old baronet was among the guests, so 
Lilian, summoning a hasty resolution, made up her mind to 
accept his hand and heart, title and money, before the evening 
had elapsed, feeling sure they would be offered. 

If she had paused, she would have seen Lily withdraw herself 
from Percy Carew’s arms, raise her head, and turn away from him. 

“T like you,” she said, tremulously, “but I do not love you, 
and I am afraid of you.” 

* Afraid of me?” 

“Yes. And I could never marry you.” 

“You mean that ? You think so? You are fully resolved ? Is 
there no hope for me ?” 

“No; I am quite sure.” 

Percy Carew took her hands, and held them firmly for a 
moment, while he looked into her eyes, against her will. 

“Listen,” he said. “I will go away, as you cannot care for 
me ; and I will never come back to you until you ask me to come 
—will never, if I can help it, see you again until you send me 
some sign. Do not be afraid. Why should you be afraid. Do 
not tremble. You could not help my loving you. After to-night 
you may never see me again.” 

He kissed her hands and released them, then, under strong 
feeling, held her for another moment in his arms, and rained 
kisses on her white face. With hurried steps he quitted the con- 
servatory, leaving her standing motionless. A wild regret surged 
over her heart—a sudden yearning love like one vast wave swept 
away the fear which she had felt. But it was too late. Had he 
gone in anger? She at once longed and dreaded to meet him, as 
she must do, at dinner. With slow footsteps she moved towards 
the drawing-room. Percy did not appear until the last: moment, 
and devoted himself to a sprightly old spinster, a great friend of 
his mother’s. Each time Lily glanced at him he displayed per- 
fect unconsciousness of her presence, even at dinner, but each 
time Perey glanced at Lily her eyes were unluckily fixed on her 
plate ; so no chance occurred of ‘a happy explanation. 

The evening wore away. Lily was so pre-occupied by the scene 
and contending feelings through which she ‘had passed that she 
was totally unaware of having fallen under Lilian’s displeasure, 
and Lilian resolved to play the part of the Spartan boy, to hide: 
her defeat. Lilian skilfully encouraged her wealthy old baronet, 
and so far secured his anticipated offer that he requested permis- 
sion to call the next day. 

When all the guests -had departed; and the hour for. saying 
good-night arrived, Perey Carew, according to his habit, opened 
the door of the drawing-room for the two girls:to depart to their 
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rooms. Lily offered her hand, and raised her eyes, glittering with 
unshed tears, to-his. But this slight display of emotion Percy 
ascribed to regret for having’ pained him. 

“Good-night,” he said, gently. “ Good-bye,” he added, in an 
almost inaudible tone. At breakfast the next morning Mrs. Carew 
informed the cousins that he’had been hastily summoned away on 
most important business, and might not be back for some’ time. 
A cold chill struck on Lily’s heart : she had not believed he would 
really go so soon—perhaps for ever. She was certain, if her 
heart broke, she would never ask him to come back; yet she 
feared he would keep his word and stay away unless she gave the 
required sign. 

Old Sir John Mildew came in the afternoon, and made his offer, 
which Lilian graciously accepted, begging him at the same time, 
however, to keep the engagement a secret for the present. Some- 
thing, she perceived, had caused the current of Percy’s love for Lily 
to run aught-but smoothly, and as she: greatly preferred him’ to 
her gouty old baronet, she hoped events might turn to: her‘advan- 
tage. She skilfully regained: her.old friendly relationships” with 
Lily, but failed to discover the secret of the estrangement with 
Pere 

Day by day Lily’s pride weakened. At length, one day, in a fit 
of longing and regret, she enclosed a sprig of silver-leaved ‘gera- 
nium in an envelope, and sent. it to the address in the German 
town where Percy Carew was’staying in exile. In three days he 
came back, pale; worn, out of health ‘and spirits. ‘The excitement 
consequent upon his arrival having: subsided, and luncheon having 
become an accomplished fact, Mrs. Carew and Lilian were obliged 
to:pay a promised visit in whieh Lily happened to have ‘no con¢ern. 
Percy. was supposed to have an-appointment. it anothér direction, 
but he remained where they left» him; looking moodiby ‘otit’ ‘from 
the dining-room-window into the'street. Lily's heart’ failed’ Ker ; 
she tried-to-escape the moment the door closed on Mrsi Carew and 
Lilian, but Perey stayed her. 

* Child, I have come, to keep my promise to you,” he said;'very 
quietly, adv ancing a few steps towards her, leatting’oti the back of 
a chair with a strangely nervous eluteh. | “ When I saw ‘you"‘last, 
I said wild and foolish words, which I now ask’ -yow' ‘to’ forget” q 
would give all I have in the world that I had never spoken them. 
I dare not ask now if you really wished me’ to: return, 6r—but I 
see in your face the truth, which I should have weloomet! with j joy 
a month ago.” 

Lily rose, white with the shock of hearbay such tte and with 
a glance of agonising reproach, tottered towards the door, speech- 
less with shame. 

“TI ought.not to have come,” Perey continued, “ but’the ‘great 
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temptation to look once more upon your face was too much for my 
strength. I asked you to be my wife—at would now be impossible 
for me to marry you, because I am ruined, child, utterly ruined. I 
shall lose everything I have in the world, and have to fight a hard 
struggle. You—you will marry soon, or if not—if not—you can 
stay with my mother, who has her own means, or with vour cousin, 
who, I find, is likely to marry soon, and advantageously.” 

“ You are ruined!” cried Lily, moving towards him, her hands 
outstretched. “ But I—I have money ”—Percy laughed bitterly, 
almost derisively, but did not answer. ‘Take my money—I will 
give it all to you to help you.” 

“Do not be foolish,” Perey replied, with some sternness. 
“Listen,” he continued, coming close to her. “ Will you promise 
to wait three years? and if by that time I can retrieve my 
fortunes e 

“T will wait all my life,” cried Lily, her eyes swimming in 
tears. ‘“ Only say you love me as you did when you went away, 
and I will be brave enough for anything.” 

“My love, my darling! I can regret nothing now. If I fail 
to win some favours from fortune, it will not be my fault,” cried 
Percy, clasping her closely to his heart with passionate kisses. 

The idea that he was thinking of her money did not occur to 
Lily for an instant, but she felt surprised that he should speak of 
himself as ruined when, if he made her his wife, he would be 
master of thirty or forty thousand pounds. 

Mrs. Carew heard from Percy, and Lilian learnt from Lily, that 
they were “engaged,” but Percy begged Lily to say nothing at 
present of the unhappy state of his affairs. Lily perplexed herself 
more and more over the ruin impending over him, and one morn- 
ing, without saying anything, went out, jumped into a hansom, 
and drove off to her father’s solicitor, an old gentleman who had 
also been her godfather. She found him in his office, and, having 
recalled herself to his memory, electrified him by asking— 

“ Please, is my money my own? All the money my father left 
to me?” 

“Certainly, my dear young lady.” 

“And can I do what I please with it? Could I give it to any- 
body if I wished to do so?” 

“My dear child! Certainly not. You could not touch a penny 
of it without leave from Mr. Carew, your remaining trustee.” 

“T am going to be married to him, and I—I want to give my 
money to someone to help them,” said Lily, suddenly thinking 
she must not betray the fact of Percy’s ruin. 

“Oh, nonsense.” It was apparent to the old gentleman that 
his god-daughter needed to be placed under lock and key as a 
mild lunatic. However, he smilingly informed her that she must 
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put up her petition to Mr. Carew, not to him, and sent her away, 
promising to come to her wedding. Then he wrote a line to 
Percy, warning him of the preposterous fancy this girl had taken 
into her head, and that he ought to look rather closely after her. 

This letter arrived the next morning, but before the postman 
came, Lily suddenly appeared before Percy in the dining-room, 
where breakfast was laid. She had lost all fear of him now, and 
putting her little hands round his arm, she said: 

“TI want something very much. As my money isn’t of any 
good, I want some of it to make a present to Lilian. She told 
me last night she is going to marry old Sir James Mildew, and she 
will tell you this morning, and she wants a lot of things. I want 
to give her—may I give her about five hundred pounds? It 
would be nothing at all to me, out of all my money, and she 
would not feel so—so poor, you know. She hasn’t much of her 
own, you know, and has spent all her quarter’s money.” 

The postman had not knocked, because one of the maids hap- 
pened to be looking out, and so took the letters. The maids were 
all afraid of “the master,” but one letter was marked “ Immediate 
and Important,” consequently Mary walked into the dining-room 
as Lily ended her speech, and laid this special missive on the 
table. With the mechanical precision of a man of business, Percy 
opened it, feeling like one in a fantastical dream. It was the 
letter written by Lily’s godfather. 

A brief explanation, a splash of tears, a dash of Lily’s old 
laughter, and as Lilian, in a terribly sulky humour, marched in 
to breakfast ten minutes later, the first words she heard were, in 
Lily’s voice : 

* T suppose I may do as I like with my own money. May I ?” 





LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT. 


By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


I speNT weeks in Ober-Au, made myself one with its inhabitants, 
partook of their fare, shared in their amusements, respected their 
prejudices, and never did I spend more innocent and healthful 
weeks. My first night I was over-charged, but the Burgomaster 
hearing of it called on me, rebuked my hostess, earnestly impressed 
upon me that she was not a native of Ober-Au, and procured lodg- 
ings for me in a large house which had been converted into a suc- 
cursal of the inn. I had that house all to myself for days, and 
never went to the trouble of latching my bedroom door or shutting 
the hall-door even at night. His Grace of Maccaroni-Minestra, 
who was supposed to sleep in the room next me, but a thin wooden 
partition separating us, took an unholy attachment to the zither, 
and nearly drove me to distraction by his perseverance in twang- 
ing its strings. I am charitable, and only hope his fingers did not 
suffer less by the operation than my ears. By crafty eloquence I 
succeeded in persuading him that the zither was only to be learned 
properly in Vienna, and that the ladies there had moist red lips and 
large liquid eyes. So the duke went. Herr Marr had to get back 
to his acting in Munich. Rollicking O'Leary, who kept the house 
in an uproar during his stay, was off to the Austrian frontier; and 
that dear couple, the Petroleums, hied them away, as they had to 
do the grand tour before their return westwards, and were evidently 
travelling against time. I know bilious visitants have been there 
since, and have cried, “’tis all barren.” Those who have pulp 
instead of marrow in their backbone, and object to sleep except on 
down, should tarry by the ingle. 

For dwellers in the mountains, the Ammergauers are tall, well- 
formed men, muscular and broad-shouldered. Their arms are 
developed by their practice in woodcutting. It would astonish 
Mr. Gladstone to observe with what ease and skill they wield the 
axe, splitting up huge trunks of pine as if they were match-wood, 
and shaping the timber with the rude implement, as if with the 
sharpest of chisels and of planes. Their lower limbs are as sinewy 
as those of the Scottish Highlanders, and owe their size and 
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strength to the same cause—exposure to the air and exercise on 
the heights. They are good-tempered, but full of courage, and 
they know how to fight when roused. The first regiment of 
Bavarian infantry.was raised in the neighbourhood, and showed 
what mettle was in it at the desperate battles round Orleans in 
the Franco-German war. It is the usage for the peasants fo stick 
a feather in their Tyrolean hats with the curve inclining backwards, 
but when there is a quarrel, the victor is entitled to turn his feather 
with the curve to the front, and he sports his badge of defiance 
until his crest is lowered by a better man. A keen hunting-knife 
is carried in a sheath—but is seldom bared, for these strong fellows 
are anything but bullies; still, as a measure of precaution, the 
policemen go about with bay onets fixed on their slung rifles. 

The maidens of Ober-Au are more strenuous than delicate. They 
are pleasant-faced, squarely-made, and big-boned. Their great 
beauty is their luxuriant hair. These maidens do not suffer from 
the megrims, but they do toss off their beer without affectation, 
and lift weights that would tire the arms of a drayman. There is 
conclusive evidence as to the salubrity of the village, in the fact 
that there is not a doctor there. But civilisation has crept in, 
nevertheless. I was awakened one morning by a veritable Hatton 


Garden hurdy-gurdy ; a German band, on the model we know so 
well, tortured my ears at breakfast later; and a native was some- 
times to be noticed with his portable camera-obscura, planted 
by a telegraph pole, hiding his head under a blanket. 

Naturally I cultivated the acquaintance of the actors of the 
Passion-Play, all natives of the parish. He, who had reverently 
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embodied “The Man of Sorrows” in the Mystery, sanctified my 
chamber with his presence and accepted a glass of wine from me 
after much pressing. Badly he needed it, poor fellow. Albeit he 
has the name of being the champion strong man of the country 
side, he was pale and fatigued, after his nine hours on the 
boards, as well he might be. He told me he had not tasted bit 
or sup the whole day long; he had felt the responsibility of his 
part so much that he lost all appetite. A mild, unassuming man 
[ found him, and exceedingly gentle in his manners, as if he felt 
that one who had been selected to personate Christ should try to 
resemble him in demeanour. He is a poor carver of wood, this 
Joseph Meyer, and—-this I learned from others, not from himself 
—finds it hard to live, even in this cheap region, by sending the 
little works of art fashioned by his cunning hand every eight days 
to some emporium for their sale in Baden-Baden, which emporium, 
I am certain, coins the sweat of his brow into gold. The old old 
rhyme that Virgil wrote, “sic vos non vobis” recurred to me ; not 
for themselves do birds make nests and bees gather honey; not 
for themselves do sheep bear wool and oxen groan beneath the 
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wain. I have taken quite a liking to this rustic sculptor—amiable 
and prepossessing that he is, and with such a thoroughness and 
sincerity does he identify himself with the character he enacts 
and withal so unaffected is he in his triumph. But so, indeed, 
are all. The handsome long-haired lad, who was St. John when I 
had last seen him, took off his hat to me as we passed in the 
village street, and did not look in the least like those moody 
strollers, who stalk heroically for a week after they have murdered 
Richard the Third ; the modest maiden, who consents to play the 
Magdalen for the nonce, gave me a gracious smile from over her 
washing-tub, as I leant at the door-stoop to ask a light, and as | 
sat writing came the deep voice of the Apostle Peter, borne in 
with the vesper-song of the thrush through the honeysuckles that 
fretted my window. He is sitting at a table in the open air on 
the grass plot by the village inn. Half-a-dozen companions and 
fellow-actors are with him, and the discussion as it floats up to me 
is naturally on the Mystery. Comments are exchanged in 
friendly spirit over glasses of homely heer, and now the youth, who 
attended at the Paschal feast, is being “ coached” in his part by 
somebody who is more at home in the niceties of German pro- 
nunciation than he. Hark, is not that the voice of Herod, in 
cordial greeting to Simon, the Cyrenean? And, as I push back 
the honeysuckles to take a peep out of my casement, the pretty 
niece to Caiaphas, who takes in my letters at the post-office, and is 
so proud of the French she speaks, nods salute, and hopes the 
creosote she gave me last night cured my toothache. I can resist 
no longer, for towards the party slides the lovely Josepha Flunger, 
the Virgin Mary, in close conversation with Judas Iscariot, the 
treacherous rascal. I must go down and make high fellow with 
such an illustrious company; besides have I not to treat myself 
to the pleasure of a promised talk with Peter on the infallibility 
of the Pope? 

A careworn, lean man, narrow of chest, round-shouldered, under 
the middle height—of collected mien, with long, thin chestnut 
locks and shaggy beard—that is Iscariot. 

Then glorious Dan Dryden thou are set at nought, for the hair 
of this Judas is not fiery-red, like that of Ferguson, of Godmer- 
sham, but of the dissembling colour the Divine Will gives to 
Orlando. 

I came to know him intimately afterwards, for I lived under his 
roof on my second visit. He is a wood-carver, like Meyer, and 
although he is very expert with his tools, he cannot earn more 
than five-and-twenty marks a week at best of seasons. With his 
patient handiwork he fashions crucifixions, shepherds, the Swiss 
Family Robinson, mandolin players, and other subjects, out of the 
soft white wood. But his masterpiece is a figure of himself in 
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his robes as the Betrayer, a pucker on the seamed brow, a scowl 
on the sharply-chiselled face, his left hand closed over the 
fibula of his mantle, and his right clutching the purse with 
the blood-money. The figure, about six inches high, is before 
me at the moment. I gave him eight marks for it ; the portrait 
is faithful, the pose natural, and full of passion, but there is 
something wrong with the proportions. In fact, Judas is of the 
stature of Chang, the Chinese giant. As an actor, he is magnifi- 
cent, but his conception of the sordid miscreant, who sold his 
master for thirty shekels—2£3 11s. 6d. of our money—has in it too 
much of bonkommie. Judas was asneak, a hypocrite, a dastard ; but 
in this Judas there is ever the latent suspicion of hetter things, and 
when he hangs himself to the apple-bough, the sentiment of the 
spectator is not of horror, but of pity. You are disposed to look 
upon his suicide as heroic. 

But this is not the fault of the simple handicraftsman, Gregor 
Lechner. The part was not written by him; he was assigned to 
it, and in his rendering he goes by the traditions. Besides, is he 
not a frank, honest, God-fearing man ? 

I was happy in the house of Iscariot, communing with bis 
family till the hour of rest, and mounting to my clean, tidy couch, 
with its double feather beds, by atrap, which I shoved up with my 
head like a midnight assassin in a Victorian melodrama. Iscariot 
and I talked, and as he worked at the unformed wood, I smoked 
and we both drank the good brown ale, and, by-and-by, his 
wife—a pinched, miserly, shrewish woman does the Xantippe to 
this Bavarian Socrates—walked off in an ill-dissembled huff as 
he iaid down his stand and stylus, and began to unbosom him- 
self. He had been with some of his friends to sup with the King 
—an honour that; but it did not turn this peasant’s bead: he 
treated it as the most natural act of courtesy in the world. He 
showed me the photographs of friends, and the many tributes 
of affection for himself and admiration for his art, with a beaming 
pride akin to that of Jasmin when he expatiated on his store of 
gifts to Miss Costello. He tells me with pride that his son, who 
is in the choir of the church, and in the orchestra at the theatre, 
shows great talent for drawing, and then he relates, in his animated 
way, and with quick sparkling eyes, how Devrient, the German 
tragedian, on his death-bed, had charged his sons to go to the Pas- 
sion-Play, and to mark the acting of Judas. When I heard this, 
the good brown ale must have mounted to my head. I took up a 
rug, folded myself in it, and showed Lechner how Henry Irving 
played Shylock, and how he would play Iscariot. 1 am _ not 
modest, so I will say that Lechner was amazed. So most likely 
would Henry Irving have been, had he been there. 

Judas has his feelings. He merges the individual in the 
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character he represents on the stage; but off the stage, and his 
tankard of good brown ale in his hand, the man—the simple, 
kindly carver of the hamlet—re-asserts himself. 

“Ah, mein Herr,” he says, “ some of these rude boors mistake 
me, and their boots are very thick. I was stopped by a group of 
half-drunken peasants as I came home from Ettal one evening. 
They recognised me, and: shouting, ‘There goes the miscreant 
spy, they would have beaten, perhaps killed me, if I had not 
taken to my heels.” 

“That was a proud tribute to your art, O Gregor,” ejaculated I, 
between two puffs of my cigar. 

“Truly, yes; but had I been killed, my name would not have 
figured in the book of martyrs, and the fraw would have been left 
a poor widow !” 

He likewise made some complaint of a lank American artist, 
who had come to the photographic stall, and asked for a set of 
likenesses of the chief actors in the Passion-Play. 

Amongst others, one was handed him of Judas. “I don’t want 
that—not I,” he said ; “ that man must be real mean to play the 
part so well.” 

When Lechner read the story, he went into a corner, and burst 
into tears. 

My curiosity had been piqued by a house apart, at the end of 
the long winding street, No. 110, the first as one enters the village 
from Munich. The host smiled as he put on his coat with horn 
buttons and green facings, and carelessly fixing his hat on his un- 
kempt locks, told me he would go there with me, and explain all 
about it. He bade me look in through the windows. I see a bare 
room with a truss of straw in an angle. And then a surprise 
broke upon me. It is, like the hurdy-gurdy, the German band, 
and the perambulatory photographic apparatus, another token of 
civilisation—even a lock-up. Not much of a public edifice. A 
London cracksman would laugh it to scorn. The door is secured 
by a hasp, and the windows are bolted with laths. The legend 
goes that a mischievous tramp was shut in there once. When 
his turnkey went to call him in the morning, the mischievous 
tramp had disappeared, leaving no address. It was lucky he had 
not taken the lock-up with him. 

While we are inspecting the prison, lo! the lessee of the 
Gravity Theatre in the Strand of the British metropolis, 
approaches; a tall young lady, with such soft brown eyes, and 
such silky brown hair, leaning on his arm. He wishes to buy 
some of Iscariot’s work, and to Iscariot I deliver him, and roam 
up towards the craggy hills. 
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CuapTreR XVII. 


Ir was with reluctance I parted from the toy-village in that 
happy gien of the Bavarian Tyrol. Shouldering my knapsack I 
started at early morning before the mouse-hued kine were turned 
out into the pastures, and trudged alone up the gentle slope to 
Ettal, and thence down the wooded steep of the hill to Murnau 
—a long tramp on an empty stomach, especially as the sun came 
out as I descended from the mountain region. I was dry in the 
throat, dust-covered, and uncomfortably warm. Entering the inn, 
I ordered a half-pint of brandy and sallied out to the yard, where 
I rubbed it into my hair and got an ostler to pump on my head 
until I was refreshed. I mention this triviality, as it may be 
useful to youngsters on a walking-tour. It will often avert a 
feverish cold. Here are a few more hints which may be service- 
able. In seasons of extreme heat, the nape of the neck is the 
part most essential to be protected. A leaf of cabbage or other 
green-stuff, placed inside the hat or cap, is one of the best of 
non-conductors. It is wiser to rinse the mouth than to drink ; it 
is easier to walk in shoes with heels level with the sole than in 
high-heeled shoes ; and one of the safest remedies for blisters is to 
run a woollen thread with a darning-needle through the bleb, cut 
it short at both ends and leave it there. To lower the temperature 
of the entire body, an effectual plan is to touch the lobe of the 
ears with any cold liquid; it sends an immediate chilling quiver 
through the frame. If you tire, hum a song or imagine you are 
heading an army; as the end of the day’s march approaches, 
moderate your pace so as to gradually cool down ; and when you 
are at ease in your inn, if you are sensible, order a bowl of coffee. 
Real aromatic coffee, I mean, not that bestial decoction passed 
off as such too often in England. The secret of good coffee is no 
more recondite than this: the berry should be ground the day 
the brew is made. 
peAs I entered the common room of the hostelry, the same in 
which the birds had settled over the looking-glass, to order 
breakfast, I noticed that there was but one person other than 
myself there. He was a slenderly-built young man, dark-haired 
and dark-complexioned, of regular intelligent features, and was 
clad in a rather more refined edition of the local costume. 

For the life of me I could not think of the German for eggs, 
and I had a hankering for eggs. The stranger interposed, and 
asked if I understood French. To my answer in the affirmative, 
he said, 

“(Can I be of any service to you? I perceive you are at a loss 
for some word.” 
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Having explained my quandary, he obliged; the hand-maiden 
left to do the needful, and we fell into chat. He asked me was 
this my first visit to the Bavarian Highlands. I told him it was, 
frankly explained why I had come, expressed my delight at the 
Passion Play and at its superb setting of landscape, and my liking 
for the people. He drew nearer to me, smiled, and his face lit 
up with animation as he said, 

“Ah! you like life in the mountains. So do I. I am so 
pleased to meet one who feels as Ido. You are going away, but 
surely you will come again. See,” leading me to the window, 
“that break in the hills yonder, I am building a chateau away 
up there; it grasps some gorgeous views, and I should like to 
point them out to a kindred spirit.” 

A man in ordinary dress appeared at the door and announced 
that the carriage was ready. 

My courteous acquaintance bowed and left, and a moment 
afterwards I saw a rough cabriolet drawn by two horses rattling 
off at a hard gallop. 

“Pray, who is that gentleman ?” I asked the handmaiden, as 
she entered with my breakfast. 

“T thought everybody knew him,” she said, astonished. ‘ That 
is His Majesty, Ludwig the Second!” 

Multifarious are the anecdotes—fables some of them, I really 
believe—told of the King. He is a misogynist, a hater of court 
ceremonials, yet withal a man who stands upon his dignity; a 
passionate lover of music and mountain scenery, and a great 
stickler for the autonomy of Bavaria. He will not have it 
Prussianised at any price. His favourite seat is a hunting lodge 
up in the mountains. It is said that he sleeps in a large lofty 
room with the ceiling painted to represent the firmament, and a 
practicable moon shedding a mellow light from one quarter of 
the artificial heavens. The perspective is managed so as to give 
the illusion of spaciousness, and through the distant trees cut 
out in the canvas, as he reclines, may be heard the plash of 
falling waters. Their lullaby hushes him to sleep. Mecenas 
had a fondness for the same soporific. Sometimes, His Majesty 
rises in the night, has a black steed saddled, and dashes off at 
whirlwind speed up and down the hill roads—which are well kept 
for that reason—like a phantom horseman pursued by some 
relentless decree of the supernatural powers. The finest stud in 
Bavaria is to be found in his stables, but the cattle are cast soon 
and often; they are thoroughly worn-out and broken-down after 
a very few years in the Royal service. He plays practical jokes 
on his retinue sometimes. It is related of him that a Minister 
arrived in hot haste once to crave an- audience on important 
business of State. The king was out hunting the chamois, but 
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by some chance the Minister succeeded in catching up the party. 
Ludwig preceded him to a gamekeeper’s hut, where he sometimes 
used to lunch, and went in telling him to attend him. The 
Minister waited one hour, two hours, and at last losing patience 
and fearing that his Royal master had been attacked by some 
sudden illness, forced in the door. No King was there. He had 
made his exit by a window at the back, and was away on the 
high hills in pursuit of the game. 

In the capital His Majesty often commands an opera— generally 
one by Wagner, for whom he has as strange a predilection as a 
predecessor on the throne had for Lola Montes—and this opera 
is produced in the middle of the day. The theatre is darkened, 
and nobody is admitted to the auditorium but himself. If he is 
pleased, he sends the prima donna, not a bracelet nor a ring, but 
a bouquet of flowers plucked by his own hands. He once had 
Lohengrin enacted on the Starnberger See, the borders of the 
lake having been illuminated @ giorno at his expense. When 
the war with France. broke out, he was displeased, but dare not 
attempt to stem the tide of universal German feeling. However, 
he declined to go to the front, and withdrew himself to his 
beloved solitudes while the stirring events which led to the 
building of the German Empire were thrilling the world with 
excitement. At the close of the duel of Titans, the Crown Prince 
of Germany came to Munich to pass the victorious Bavarians in 
gala review. The King fled again to the mountains. He knew 
the popular commander would receive an enthusiastic greeting, 
and he did not choose to play second fiddle in his own capital to 
any domestic foreigner. 

He takes a deep interest in the Passion Play, and when Josef 
Meyer was drafted into a fighting contingent, he gave strict 
orders that he should be detained at Munich and employed as a 
clerk in the War Office. The village of the Mystery lost its own 
share in that conflict which brought mourning to so many humble 
firesides in the Fatherland, and of the actual performers two or 
three who had speaking parts in 1870 were killed in the field or 
succumbed to their wounds. 

I suppose it is a heretical admission to make, but I make it 
nevertheless—I did not visit the churches and other architectural 
piles of Munich in rotation. I did not even bother to go to the 
outskirts to look at the colossal statue of Bavaria. This species 
of pseudo-artistic prowl which some tourists conscientiously 
undertake, book in hand, under the impression that they are 
amusing themselves and improving their minds, is purgatorial 
sham. Silly drivellers, they affect raptures they do not feel, and 
form their opinions from their Munay or Bedeker. How, for 
example, can one judge of a picture on which some master has 
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lavished genius, love, and time —life’s most precious treasure—-in 
a ninety seconds’ stare through a quizzing glass? How, indeed ? 
The feat is impossible. And when one encounters these impostors 
of both sexes at’ table, oh! the pert glibness with which ‘they 
prate of this and that, the convinced and oracular confidence 
with which they deliver their verdicts (adapted from a guide 
book) on ‘art, Shakespeare, and the musical classes. Their 
chatter has the same effect on the nerves as the squeaking 
scratching of a slate-pencil over a slate. And all the time;:one 
knows in his heart of hearts, that to these ‘impostors—if they 
would but tell the truth and shame the devil of conventionality— 
the shot-tower by Waterloo Bridge is a much more handsome 
and impressive structure than Cleopatra’s needle. ’Fore Heaven, 
now that I think on it, that shot-tower is a noble and a graceful 
sky-piercing piece of masonry. 

There are those who have the artistic soul, and those who have 
not. Of the former class was that poor girl, daughter of the 
Baron Gros, who was found dead one day at the base of the statue 
of the Apollo Belvedere in the Louvre. Says Soame Jenyns 
somewhere 


Few, like Pygmalion, doat on lifeless charms, 
Or care to clasp a statue in their arms. 


She did, sad maiden, and who will dare to pronounce her death 
unhappy ? There may have been joys most exquisite, hope full- 
blooming and golden glimpses into the beyond of love. perfected, 
in the last eestatie swoon and sigh of dissolution. _She may have 
been what the faculty calls mad, but that does not militate against 
my theory, Ofithe-class which has not the artistic soul, are negroes, 
warriors of the Salvation Army,-and three-fifths of those who stroll 
through the rooms of the. Academy Exhibition. An aneedote 
occurs: to me. There is a-cireus proprietor of my acquaintance, 
and he onee ordered an: enormous poster: from a firm of Scatch 
chromo-lithographers. It was to represent the parade, that is the 
open-air procession before the performance of his.show, in all.the 
colours of the rainbow, and a few others. The order was-exeeuted 
faithfully and well. . But he-was dissatisfied. 

“« What-is this here .great-blank; these daubs of blue and 
white at the top?’ he asked. 

‘ ‘That i is the sky, and a well-drawn sky, too, if you will allow 
me.’ 

“<*Hang it, sir, I am not going to advertise the sky. I paid you 
to advertise my show. Dror a few camels and stick them:,up 
there. I ain’t-a-goin’ to have all-that good space run waste.’” 

Now, that man had not.the artistic. soul, but he had more 
honesty in him than half the modern tourists who wander by fixed 
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routes over the Continent, and chatter magpie anent what they 
have-seen. He who would really enjoy himself and acquire some 
useful knowledge of.a strange city, should set out on his walks 
with no set. plan, except not to be in a hurry. He should agree 
with Pope that. the proper study of mankind is not books, or 
canvases, or stone, but man and woman. If a building strikes 
him as.fine, admire it for itself, and not for its having been built 
by some famous architect. The fact that those proportions 
were designed by plain Jones, does not make them less 
symmetrical than if they had sprang from the brain of Inigo 
Jones. If I like a picture, I sit down before it in all respect; I 
give it every fair play; I let it permeate my being, and I people 
its perspective with visions, before I asked whose picture is that ? 
If it is by a greater god of the brush, my self-love is flattered; if 
not, then, I know I have discovered one of Gray’s purest gems in 
the dark ocean cave of neglect. 

The man with the truest artistic soul I ever knew was Frank 
Vizetelly, who is supposed to have lost his life at, or near, the 
place where the expedition of. Hicks Pasha was eaten up. We 
were standing one morning beside a clear, rushing stream at 
Estella in Navarre. The sun-arrows were flaming like the Arch- 
angel’s sword through the arches of an old bridge, and striking the 
moving waters with such a vivid tremor, that one expected to hear 
a clash as of weapons upon a shield, and to see sparks of fire. 

“That is beautiful,” said Frank; “I could look at it for an 
hour. But you have no appreciation of the play of colour.” 

“Have I not, indeed! To me it is so. beautiful that I could 
look at it not for an hour, but hours—ay, for a week.” 

“ Lukewarm enthusiast,” exclaimed Frank, assuming a heroic 
pose. “I, who speak to you, I could look at it forever! Let us 
to breakfast.” 

Poor truant Frank, he would not let himself be outdone by 
anybody.. What. a rich imagination was his, what a prodigal 
flow of spirits, what a prankish temper! Withal he sketched well, 
and had.a..wonderful command of nervous English. ‘The last 
letter I had from him was dated from. La Fonda de. los Contra 
bandistas, in the Pyrenees. His. Carlist. friends, he..wrote, had 
fallen back on smuggling as the only means,of showing contempt 
for the Madrid Government open to patriots, and he was with 
them, loyal to his comrades.of the lost cause. From Spain he 
drifted to Tunis, at the time of the French invasion ; from Tunis 
to Egypt; from Egypt to the Soudan; thence to the unknown. 

Having delivered myself of my disquisition on art, I have now 
another heretical admission to make. I did not enter a single 
picture-gallery at Munich, for that I was not in the tone and 
humour to study the eloquence that is voiceless. Looking 
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over some half-erased pencillings in a frayed memorandum book, 
I am reminded that the head-gear of the Bavarian Infantry 
diverted me mightily. It is neither Prussian pickel-hawbe, 
Prince Albert flower-pot, busby, nor shako; but something sui 
generis—a black leather helmet, with high over-arching and 
projecting comb of crumb-brush shape, with frizzly black nap 
on the crest. Imposing-looking, assuredly, as it adds to the 
stature of the wearer, but almost as much ofa nuisance ona cam- 
paign as a Guardsman’s bearskin. I can also decipher a note 
about Bavarian military music. It is spirit-stirring and unim- 
provable in its proper sphere ; but in a beer-saloon concert—the 
original smoking concerts those, for the auditor can almost hang 
his hat upon the blinding reek—there is overmuch trombone 
and bombardoon to be agreeable. The sensation may be com- 
pared to that of a bag-pipes skirling in a back parlour. They are 
exceedingly cheap, those concerts; no connoisseur of noise can 
complain that he does not get value for his money. 

Other drinks besides beer can be had in the Bavarian capital, 
but it is apparently necessary to recommend them. I copied this 
recommendation from the wine-card in my hotel :— 


“ As a means of refreshment, 
When the faculties of life are exhausted ; 
To animate and cheer up, 
When tristful days are to be overcome ; 
To.regulate and adjust, 
When disproportions in the nourishment 
And disturbances in the organism have taken place ; 
And as a defense 
Against transitory molestations, 
Called forth by disorganic nature ; 
It is then, that 
WINE 
Will not be surpassed 
By any produce of nature, 
Or of art. 
Pror. Vox. Liesic.” 


Munich lives well and fattens, but I have no desire to revisit 
that frigid monumental metropolis, with its obtrusive make- 
believe art-adoration, and its engrafted Hellenistic culture, until 
the natives have some quicksilver injected into their veins. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXAMPLE. 


A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4: 12:3 for ten years, or of 
42:17: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a “‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. The 
amount to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a “Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to sizx-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
would assure at death £40, or eight-twentieths of £100. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


£100 for 2s. 6d. a-Year. £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
” 700 ,, 148.002. ,, 
es 1000 ,, 20s.O0d._ ,, 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sué-Manager. 


JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 
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